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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry VAN 
Dyke. Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

‘* Dr. Van Dyke has both the heart and the touch of an artist; he feels in- 
stinctively the charm of the world of woods and waters; he has a loving 
companionship with all sound human living, and he has the magic of style.”’ 
—HAmILTon W. MaBIE. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Rosert Grant. With 135 illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 12mo, $2.50. 

THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTIMIAS, and Other Stories. By Ropert GRANT. 
With 21 full-page illustrations by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wen- 
zell, and C. Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 

UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By Tuomas NELSON Pace. _Iilus- 
trated by B. W. Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. Uniform with the handsome 
illustrated editions of -* Marse Chan,” ** Meh Lady,” and ‘‘ Polly.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion CRAwForD. Fully illustrated by Edwin 
Lord Weeks. Square 12mo, $1.50. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, His family and His Court. Memoirs 
of Constant, first Valet de Chambre of the Emperor. Translated from the 
French. With an Introduction by IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., 
1zmo, $5.00. 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1395. By E. L. Gopxrn, Editor 
of the New York Zvening Post. 8vo, $2.00. 

CRUISING AFMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. 
By Cuartes A. Stropparp, D. D., Editor of New York Odserver. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 

CAMEO EDITION. New volumes in this dainty series are ‘‘ A Chosen Few,” 
selected short stories by FRANK R. Stockton; ‘* A Little Book of Profitable 
Tales,” by EuGENE FIELp; ‘Reflections of a Married Man” and ‘‘ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” by RoBeRT GRANT. Each volume, with etched 
frontispiece, 16mo, price, $1.25. 

ECHOES FROI1 THE SABINE FARM. By EvGene and Roswett Martin 
FieLp. Beautifully illustrated by Epbmunp H. GARRETT. Square 12mo,$2.00. 

WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. A Series de- 
signed to portray the lives and the times of the eminent women of the Col- 
onial and Revolutionary periods. The first volume, now ready, is on Mar- 
garet Winthrop, and written by Mrs. AL1icE Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 

ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges. 
By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. Continuing the former volumes, 
“From Celt to Tudor,” and ‘‘ From Elizabeth to Anne.” 

COLLEGE GIRLS. By Assic CarTER GoopLoe. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly bright.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


MISS JERRY. By ALEXANDER Brack. A novel, and origina’ love story, illus- 
trated from Photographs from life. 16mo, $1.00. 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and 
various Aspects of Life Uniform with ‘*Windfalls of Observation.” By 
Epwarp S. MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. 
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TO THE ROBIN. 

Sweet singer of the sweet sad days, 
Thy requiem for the Summer dead 
Rings clearly through the golden haze, 

While o’er thy head 
The sere leaves, with a gentle sigh, 
Float softly down to earth to die, 
Gold, brown, and red. 


And is thy song all sadness? Nay! 
Thy little heart full well doth know 
That where the sere leaf breaks away, 
The bud doth show; 

Sure promise of another Spring, 

When tuy glad song with love will ring, 
Sweet, clear, and low. 
Chambers’ Journal. ARTHUR WRIGHT. 


A SONG OF PSYCHE. 

Love on my heart a lonely guard doth 
keep, 

Sings when I wake and murmurs to my 
sleep; 

Work-days may clamor, silent hours may 
creep; 

Unheeding, Love his ceaseless watch doth 
keep. 


Radiant with morn he came; 
Bright were his tresses and his eyes 
aflame, 
Dewdrops were shaken from his glitter- 
ing wings, 
Tipped were his dainty arrows, 
their stings! 


sharp 


Barred was the palace-gate, 
Moss-grown its paths, its portals dark as 
fate; 
Yet through some crevice in that depth 
of night 
Love found a silent way, and all was 
light. 


Ah, Love, too bold was I! 
Armed with my heart’s 
poverty, 
Little assuming, 
passed, 
That the bright god could entrance find 
at last. 


accustomed 


when so much had 


Yet since my poor heart, by thy light o’er- 
flowed, 

Son of the gods! thou makest thine abode, 

Stranger from heaven, I will kneel to 
thee, 

That heavenly grace be granted unto me. 





To the Robin, ete. 


Therefore I (for marvels never 
cease), 

Since thou art unrest, grant me rest and 
peace; 

Since, god-like, strong, all bondage yields 
to thee, 

Even through bondage lead to liberty. 


pray 


Not that, indeed, the freedom I would 
crave, 

Wide as the night and silent as the grave, 

Whicu, when its lonely years at length 
are passed, 

Without a mourner, seeks the shades at 
last; 


But that whose walls encompass glad 
desire, 

Bright with home-faces, and with house- 
hold fire, 

Free in its duties, in affection free, 

Finding in bonds more perfect liberty. 


What shall I say? Love heeds no word 
of mine: 

Sharply his arrows pierce, 
shine; 

Crouched on my hearth, 
dreams he lies, 

Heaven’s glory round his head and in his 
eyes. 


his tresses 


as one who 


Crooning, his voice repeats the old re- 
frain, 

Murmurs of hope and peace, unrest and 
pain; 

So to my heart he sings through night and 
day, 

And I, love-stricken, 
away. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 


dream the hours 


M. A. CuRToIs. 7 


ICI-BAS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 
PRU DHOMME, 


SULLY- 


Here below the lilacs die, 
All the song-birds heavenward fly; 
I dream of a summer forever and aye. 


Here below the lips that greet 
Leave no imprint when they meet; 
I dream of a kiss that will ever be sweet. 


Here below the lovers mourn 
I’riendships dead and hearts forlorn; 
I dream of the ties that shall never be 
torn. 
Chambers’ Journal.* Wi_mMoT VAUGHN. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE ART OF TRANSLATION.! 

“Traduttore, traditore,’ says an Ital- 
ian proverb. “He occupied himself 
with that most lazy of all modes of 
dealing with the classics, that of trans- 
lating them.” So wrote somewhat 
splenetically one famous Oxford 
scholar of the last generation about 
another. “Never translate! Trans- 
lation is the death of understanding.” 
Such was the dictum of a great German 
philologist of the same era, often 
repeated and enforced upon successive 
generations of his pupils. 

In all these utterances there is a grain 
of truth, in the last more than a grain. 
Yet all are absolutely opposed to the 
apparent faith and certain practice of 
mankind. To this false, this indolent, 


11, M. Tullii Ciceronis Libellus de Optimo Ge- 
nere Oratorum. M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera ed. J. 
G. Baiter. Vol. II. Leipsic, 1860. 

2. Petri Danielis Huetii de Interpretatione Libri 
duo, quorum prior est de optimo genere interpre- 
tandi, alter de claris interpretibus. Paris, 1661. 


3. Preface to the Translation of Ovid’s Epistles. | 


By John Dryden. London, 1680. Preface to the 


Second Part of Poetical Miscellanies. By the | 


same. London, 1685. Dedication of the Third 


Part of Poetical Miscellanies. Bythe same. Lon- | 


don, 1693. 

4. L’Iliade d’Homere. Traduite en Frangois par 
Madame Dacier. Preface. Amsterdam, 1712. 

5. The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Mr. 
Pope. Preface. London, 1715. 

6. On Translating Homer. Three Lectures given 
at Oxford by Matthew Arnold, M.A. London, 
1861. On Translating Homer: Last Words. A 
Lecture given at Oxford by Matthew Arnold, M.A. 
London, 1862. 

7. The Agamemnon of schylus. Transcribed 
by Robert Browning. London, 1877. 

8. Essays Speculative and Suggestive. By John 
Addington Symonds. London, 1890. 

9. The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into En- 
glish by B. Jowett, M.A. Preface to the Third 
Edition. Oxford, 1892. 

10. Die Kunst des Uebersetzens fremdsprach- 
licher Dichtungen ins Deutsche. Von Tycho 
Mommsen. 2te Auflage. Frankfurt am Main, 
1886. 

11. Die Grenzen der Uebersetzungskunst. Von 
Julius Keller. Karlsruhe, 1892. 

12. Euripides Hippolytos. Griechisch und 
Deutsch von Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Vorwort, Was ist Uebersetzen? Berlin, 1891. 

13. Die Kunst des Uebersetzens. Ein Hilfsbuch 
fiir den lateinischen und griechischen Unterricht, 
von Paul Cauer. Berlin, 1894. 








this fatal pursuit, high talent and un- 
sparing industry have again and again 
in all ages been devoted. 

“Never translate.” But the world 
has always been translating. Our own 
time is often described as an age of 
this, that, or the other. Whatever it is 
or is not, it is certainly an age of trans- 
lation. Almost all our poets from the 
beginning of the century have experi- 
mented in the art. Byron translated 
on occasion. Shelley was notoriously 
a professed translator, both in prose 
and verse. His “Cyclops,” his “Hymn 
to Mercury,” his “Symposium,” his 
“Prologue to Faust,” are and will 
probably remain among the most 
successful efforts ever made to trans- 
fer poetry and prose from one literature 
to another. Keats, with his very 
moderate Latin and no Greek, cannot 
be added to the list of professed trans- 
lators; but what is not generally 
known, he translated for himself the 
entire Aeneid of Virgil, and it may be 
noticed that his famous sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer is perhaps the most 
eloquent tribute to the value of trans- 
lation ever penned. Scott translated. 
The Lake Poets, despite their appeal 
to Nature at first hand, were no 


|less translators. Southey translated. 
| Coleridge’s renderings from Schiller 


are part of his very best work, and 
among the best translations of any 
time. Wordsworth himself, though he 
passed such trenchant strictures on 
Dryden’s Virgil, produced a version of 
two books of the Aeneid far flatter and 
far more conventional than the flattest 
parts of Dryden. With the poets 
nearer to our own day the same is the 
case. Rossetti and Browning trans- 
lated much, Matthew Arnold occasion- 
ally; Tennyson in a few noble speci- 
mens showed what he might have done 
in this field had he chosen. Of his 
friend, Fitzgerald, we shall speak anon. 
Clough and George Eliot toiled at the 
task of translation. Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Sir Theodore Martin, Sir 
Stephen de Vere, Mr. Frederick Myers, 
Mr. Ernest Myers, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Gosse, and a host of others, have 
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given 
order; 


us translations of the highest 
while, perhaps, if we consider 
the range and variety of his efforts, 
the most accomplished and _ skilful 
translator of his time was the late Mr. 
J. A. Symonds. These are all poets 
as well as prose writers, but the same is 
the case with those who are more 
purely writers of prose,—with Carlyle 
and his brother, with Mr. Froude and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor Max 
Miiller, Mr. Pater, Mr. Blackmore, Mrs. 
Ward. In other countries the same 
phenomenon presents itself. Goethe 
and Schiller translated; Heine, most 
passionate and spontaneous of poets, 
the Catullus of Germany, like Catullus 
himself surprises us with specimens of 
this laborious, unspontaneous art. 
France supplies many examples, and 


the best known, if not the best, of 
American poets is among the best 


known of translators. 

Nor have the scholars of our own day 
paid any more attention to the warning 
voices of Pattison and Haupt than the 
men of letters. On the contrary, they 
have been unusually diligent as trans- 
lators. Some, like Jowett, have given 
to it the major part of their effort. 
Most of the best have practised it— 
Conington, Kennedy, Munro, Jebb, 
Ellis, Campbell, Butcher, Leaf, Verrall, 
Dakyns, Welldon, Mackail, Morshead, 
Whitelaw, and more. To the scholars 
may be added the men of practical life, 
lawyers like Lord Brougham and Lord 
Bowen, divines like Dean Plumptre, 
statesmen like Lord Derby or Lord 
Carnarvon, and finally, and above all, 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone has 
always been a translator. As a young 
man, he published versions from and 
into Greek and Latin. 
Italian renderings of hymns are well 
known. His first freedom has seen him 
returning to his first loves. 

All this when massed together seems 
surprising, yet in all this our own 


Victorian Age stands only in the same | 


relation as in other matters to the ages 
of the past. The fact is, that great 


ages of pure literature have always 
been ages of translation, in Italy, in 
France, in Spain, in Germany, in En- | 


His Latin and | 








| those 


| minds, 





The Art of Translation. 
Such in England was the great 
Such more strik- 


gland. 
age of Queen Anne. 
ingly still was the greater age of 
Elizabeth. What our poets are now 
that they have always been,—Gower 
and Chaucer, Lydgate, Ben Jonson and 
Marlowe and Spenser, Ben Jonson and 
Milton, Fairfax and Harington, Den- 
ham and Cowley, Dryden and Pope, 


Addison and Johnson, Gray and 
Cowper. The Elizabethan Age was 
also full of prose translations; the 


versions of North and Florio, Holland 
and Fenton, Sylvester and Shelton and 
others, are still memorable; while it 
should never be forgotten that the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, as its 
quaint but fine Preface reminds us, 
belongs to the era of Elizabeth and 
James I.—to the era exactly, that is, of 
Shakespeare. 

The scholars, of course, at this 
period and earlier translated into Latin, 


which was still thought the most 
elegant and artistic medium. Of this 


practice More and Lyly are English 
examples, as Erasmus and Ficinus, or 
sarlier, Petrarch and Boccaccio, are 


foreign. The public demanded trans- 
lations, and so did the publishers. 
Salmasius, Milton’s great opponent. 


was a victim to the demand. His 
edition of the “Palatine Anthology” 
was not given to the world, and the 
book remained inedited for two hun- 
dred years, because he died before he 
could finish the Latin “crib” which 
was to introduce it to its modern 
readers. 

There is a common view of trans- 
lation which regards it as naturally 
and necessarily a task for inferior 
sapable of being performed 
adequately by them and unworthy of 
any great or good ability, a fit employ- 
ment for those who are essaying or 
who have failed in literature. 
Much translation doubtless is pro- 
duced by hacks, and it is obviously 
poor enough. But such production is 
in reality only like the other hack or 
journeyman work which fringes true 
and living literature. Translation 
worthy of the name has its proper 
place, and that no mean one, in the 
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hierarchy of letters. Nay, rather what 
is noteworthy is not that so much 
translation is done by inferior writers 
for gain and as a trade, but that so 
much is done by men of ability for love 
and for little hire. 

What is the strange fascination 
which induces men again and again to 
undertake tasks arduous from their 
length or their intrinsic difficulty or 
from both? Why this constant suc- 
cession of translations of authors 
already again and again translated? 
The whole of Homer, the whole of Vir- 
gil, of Dante, of Cervantes, of Camoens, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the 
Odes of Horace, Goethe’s Faust, the 
songs of Heine, these are tasks men 
seem never weary of imposing upon 
themselves. Something there must be 
in the nature of translation itself, as a 
function and exercise of human 
faculty, which underlies this strange 
phenomenon. What that nature is, 
and what is the true natural place of 
translation in literature, are the ques- 
tions which these pages are an attempt 
to determine. 

Now, considering the important part 
that translation has played in the 
intellectual and spiritual history of the 
human race, both in the widest sense 
and also more particularly in pure 
literature and in education, it is 
extraordinary that so little attention 
has been definitely or deliberately 
given to its nature and principles. 

It is not too much to say that the 
translations of the Scriptures alone 
have had an incalculable effect, not 
only as regards their matter but also 
as regards their style, upon the lan- 
guages and literatures of mankind. 
It is only necessary to recall the broad 
fact of the influence of the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and the Authorized Ver- 
sion in its various stages, severally 
upon the subsequent history of Greek, 
of Latin and the derived tongues, and 
of English, or of the similar if more 
confined influence of the French and 
German versions. Through them not 
only the thoughts, the religion, 
morality of the Hebrews, but their 


words and their turns of expression, | 





the | 


| 
| 
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have profoundly and forever affected 
the style and expression of the Indo- 
Germanic races. There are no trans- 
lations which can compare in impor- 


tance with these, yet Amyot’s and 
North’s Plutarch, the German trans- 


lation of Shakespeare. Dryden’s Vir- 
gil, and Chapman’s and Pope’s versions 
of Homer have contributed appre- 
ciably to form and inspire the litera- 
tures to which they have been added. 
Yet, for all this, little or nothing has 
been written systematically on the art 
of translation. There is no recognized 
philosophy of translation. Aristotle 
did not include it in his Encyclopaedia; 
there is no lost work on Hermeneutics 
or Metaphrastics to be recovered from 
an Egyptian grave. The reason of this 
is not far to seek. The Greeks, in their 


great age at any rate, though they 
borrowed something, perhaps much, 
from Persia or Egypt, had for literary 
purposes no need or temptation to 
translate. There are no Attic trans- 
lations.. The fortunate Greek boy 


found no foreign languages standing 
between him and literature. All his 
classics, including specimens of excel- 
lence in every kind, were in his own 
tongue. In this respect Greek litera- 
ture holds an unique position among 
the literatures of the world. It 
appears, like Melchizedek of old, with- 
out father or mother. It is what the 
Athenians themselves claimed to be, 
autochthonous, without models, a law 
to itself. 

With the next great literature of 
antiquity the case is absolutely differ- 
ent. Latin literature proper begins in 
translation and imitation, and as it 
begins so it continues. From Livius 
Andronicus to Seneca, from Seneca to 
Boethius, the Latin writers are trans- 
lators, or, if not translators, imitators; 
and it is noteworthy that the great 
authors of the Golden Age are more 
rather than less imitative than those 
of the Silver and subsequent periods. 
Catullus, the most spontaneous of 
Roman writers, is a translator. 
Cicero is a professed and wholesale 

1 Hanno’s “Periplus,” whatever it is, is hardly 
an exception. 
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translater. Virgil and Horace are full 
of adaptation and imitation which may 
be said to imply translation, and 
sometimes to include it. On much of 
Ovid’s extant work the same criticism 
may be passed, while of his lost 
“Medea” it would doubtless be still 
more true. But, more than this, there 
was a mass of definite Roman trans- 
lation which has perished. A poem, 
for instance like that of Aratus on the 
signs of the heavens and the weather, 
which, though it does not appear to us 
of very commanding or conspicuous 
merit, had a singularly extended vogue 
in antiquity, was at four different 
epochs of Roman literature translated 
by four writers—all names of note, and 
two very memorable—Varro Atacinus, 
Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus. The 
Romans translated, too, at a fairly 
early period from the Carthaginian. 
But the Romans, while they were great 


translators and good grammarians, 
were not, in the true sense, phi- 
losophers. Such philosophy as_ they 


were capable of borrowing they bor- 
rowed from Greece. Critical they 
were, of course, but their professed 
literary criticism is also derived mainly 
Greek sources, and _ though 
translated much they did not 
write the philosophy of 


from 
they 
attempt to 
translation. 
In one 
ground. 


point the Romans. broke 
They set the example of the 
translator’s preface. It is significant 
that almost all translators have 
thought it necessary to write a preface. 
The practice was perhaps begun by 
Cicero. His remarks in his ‘De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum,” which was written 
as a preface to his translation of two 
speeches of Aeschines and Demos- 
thenes, are at any rate among the 
earliest and among the best of the kind. 
In English literature the first impor- 
tant example is probably that of Chap- 
man. Following Chapman, we have a 
long series from the famous prefaces 
of Dryden and Pope to those of our own 
day, the last and best of which is Mr. 
Jowett’s preface to the third edition of 
his noble version of Plato. It is from 


these translators’ prefaces that the 
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“critic” of translation, the analysis of 
its principles, the classification of its 
rules so far as it has any, must mainly 
be collected. To them, of course, must 


be added Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lec- 
tures, well known, but still hardly as 
well known as they ought to be, on 
translating Homer. On the art of 
translation, on certain rules and pre- 
cepts which may be laid down about it, 
these authorities have a good deal to 
say, and a good deal in which they are 
agreed, and which has therefore the 
weight of their agreement. But no one 
of them, it may fairly be said, enters 
at all systematically into first princi- 
ples. Indeed, from the nature and 
oceasion of their writing, there is no 
need for them to do so. Some begin- 
nings of a philosophy of translation 
may be found in Mr.Symonds’s “Essays 
Speculative and Suggestive.” There is 
Bishop Huet’s curious and _ erudite 
treatise; there are also various French 
and German brochures, such as those 
whose names head this article. But 
these, again, are rather tentative and 
occasional. 

On the other hand, on the question of 
the relation of language to thought, 
much has of course been written by 
both philosophers and philologists,' and 
it will be seen that in considering the 
limits or the possibility of translation 
this famous and difficult question is at 
once raised. For the first step towards 
2 philosophy of translation is to define 
translation. What is translation? It 
is the expression of one man’s thought 
as conveyed in one language generally, 
but not necessarily, by another man, in 
another language. If there were so 
many precise and different thoughts 


present, or capable of being present 
to the mind of an average civilized 
man, and if in each great lan- 


guage of civilization there were a word 
for each of these thoughts, the prob- 
lem would be simple enough. It would 
be a mere question of substitution: 
a=xc,b=y; substitute z for a and y for b 


1 E.g., Schopenhauer, “Ueber Sprache und Wir- 
ter, Parerga und Paralipomena,” Kap. 25. Pro- 


fessors Jowett and Max Miiller have also handled 
} this theme. 
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wherever found, and the result is 
attained. Such a process would be in- 
deed an indolent mechanical task, 
unworthy of the powers of an able 
man. Such a process there is. But 
its value is confined within very nar- 
row limits. It extends as far as the 
very lowest function of the courier or 
interpreter. It is obviously limited by 
the number of ideas or concepts which 
are absolutely common to mankind. 
Now in one sense these are fairly 
numerous, in another they are very 
few. There is even a sense in which 
there are none at all. Whatever sway 
“Collectivism”’ may achieveinthe social 
or political realm, in the philosophical 
domain Individualism must always 
retain the first importance. The indi- 
vidual man is the feeling and the 
thinking unit. And no two units feel 
or think exactly alike. 


Minds on this round earth of ours 

Vary like the leaves and flowers. 
We fancy we are thinking the same 
thoughts, we use the same words to 
express them. But if we looked closely 
enough into the matter, we should find 


that there is an intransferable, un- 
translatable individuality about our 
thoughts themselves. In the same 


way, though we may have a common 
national or provincial accent, or a 
common family intonation, still there 
is a peculiar individual timbre and 
tone about every individual voice and 
mode of pronunciation, and an ind}. 
vidual manner too, born of circum- 
stance or education. And naturally, 
the higher we get in the seale of origi- 
nality and of education combined, the 
greater is this multiplicity of these 
nuances of difference. We do in effect 
translate the language of our friend 
into our own, when we endeavor to 
explain his ideas or his communica- 
tion in our own words, and we 
experience occasionally the underlying 
difficulty, nay impossibility, of trans- 
lation in so doing. 

Roughly speaking, however, and for 
purposes of translation, we may say 
that there is a certain number of ideas 
common to mankind, and a somewhat 





| 
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larger number common to that part of 
mankind which falls under the sway 
and definition of Western civilization. 
But the number is much smaller than is 
generally supposed. The simple facts 
and factors of nature, father, mother, 
child, young, old, earth, air, water, fire 
(which, as Aristotle says in the Ethics, 
burns alike in Persia and in Greece),— 
these are common, though even here 
the individuality of mankind and of 


groups of mankind has introduced 
associations, colors, haloes, which 


cling to the idea and are conveyed by 
the national word for one nation and 
eannot be translated into the language 
of another. The only words which are 
really translatable are those which 
hardly require translation, the names 
of things essentially international and 


cosmopolitan: an international rail- 
way ticket, telegraph, sleeping-car, 


postage stamp, these can be absolutely 
translated, for the same things pass 
from land to land. So again the terms 
of natural science, where they do not 
happen to be identical, have generally 


an exact scientific equivalent as 
between civilized countries. But 
wherever any thing or idea has a 
national character it cannot really be 
translated. To take a very simple 
example: the English dictionary 
equivalent for the French maison is 


” 


“house,” and for practical purposes no 
one would hesitate to translate maison 
by “house” and “house” by maison. 
But any one who has once seen a 
French house knows that maison sug- 
gests and calls up something as dis- 
tinct and different from an English 
house as France is from England. 
Here the “Never translate’ of Pro- 
fessor Haupt has its value. Professor 
Freeman complained when a_ distin- 
guished brother professor translated 
the Greek géXus by the English “State;”’ 
he was right that the word “state” con- 
veys something very different from, 
something larger than, the Greek 
but the words “city” and 
which he might have used 
something as different and 
Nor does it help to say that 
“town” once meant some- 


” 


m0oAts, 
“town” 


convey 
smaller. 
“city” or 
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thing more like what was meant by 


mods. Approximate words in differ- 
ent languages do not cover exactly the 
same area. They are, as Schopenhauer 
said, not concentric circles, but inter- 
secting circles with different centres. 
And if this is the case as regards the 
translation of mere simple words 
expressive of definite things or rela- 
tions, what are we to say of the combi- 
nations of these words in increasing 
degrees of complexity, with a larger 
and larger admixture of national and 
individual idiosyncrasy? What are we 
to say not only of the simple expres- 
sion of ideas in words but of the highly 
artistic expression in prose or still 
more in poetry, when the choice of 
words and their arrangement with its 
resulting alliteration and assonance, 
its mutually affected sound and color, 
value and suggestion, go to make up 
the most complex and subtle present- 
ment of a whole bundle of perceptions, 
selections, reasonings, affections, loves, 
and hates, it may be, of a most 
unusually developed mind? It is ob- 
vious that the difficulty is increased a 
millionfold, and that what was in a 
sense impossible in principle becomes 
impossible too in detail. A line like 
Virgil’s ‘‘Sunt lacrimae rerum et men- 
tem mortalia tangunt” is, and must 
remain, untranslatable. 

Dante indeed, in an interesting pas- 
sage in the “Convito,” pronounces that 
all translation of good poetry is im- 
possible. The wonder is then that 
translation appears so possible, and 
that in a sense it is so possible. 

We have been laying stress on the 
dissimilarity of human beings; but 
though they differ so much, they are 
compounded of common elements, and 
there is almost no limit to that human 
sympathy to which nothing human is 
alien. 


The world but feels the present’s spell; 
The poet feels the past as well, 
Whatever men have done might do, 
Whatever thought might think it too. 


There is a phenomenon to the marvel 
and the significance of which sufficient 
attention has never been paid; it is the 
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schoolboy’s Latin and Greek verses. 
That a sharp small boy should be able 
to arrange the comparatively few 
Greek or Latin words he knows in a 
tolerably simple pattern, the Chinese 
puzzle verse, is not so astonishing. 
But a clever sixth-form boy, or an 
undergraduate at college, will do 
something very different from this. 
With little or no experience of life or of 
the world, with no profound original 
poetic talent or insight, with a limited 
stock of Latin or Greek at his com- 
mand, he will yet enter apparently into 
the heart and secret of the style of the 
unapproachable masters of the ancient 
world. He will give you Virgilian 
hexameters or Sophoclean iambics to 
order. He will be more Thucydidean 
than Thucydides, more Tacitean than 
Tacitus. If the style is the man, he 
will throw himself with the skill of a 
consummate actor into the character 
he wishes to reproduce. But more than 
this, he will translate the masterpieces, 
the most characteristic passages of a 
great modern, of Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton or Tennyson, into something which 
the best judges of ancient letters have 
to confess, though they may detect a 
flaw here or there, bears the very 
impress of the ancient nation and 
author into whose style he is trans- 
lating. 

There are, of course, yet higher 
flights, where a special master like 
Jebb or Ellis “from out the ghost” of 
Pindar or Catullus in his bosom “rolls 
an Olympian,’ or indites hendec- 
asyllabies that read like a _ beautiful 
original. But these higher flights, 
being as they are exceptional, are not 
perhaps such striking evidence of that 
strange human solidarite, that strong 
intellectual telepathy which thus 
enables men, across the gulf of the 
ages and of widely differing civili- 
zations, to imitate and reproduce the 
manner, the accent, the style, the very 
informing spirit of a vanished person- 
ality. Perfect translation, then, is 
impossible, yet translation has infinite 
possibilities. Perfect sympathy with 
the original is impossible; perfect 
reproduction in a new medium is im- 
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possible. But in both there are 
infinite degrees of approximation. 

And herein lies the explanation of 
that phenomenon noticed above—the 
multiplication of translations. Every 
age feels the original in its own 
particular way, every age has its own 
manner of expression, and the same is 
true of every individual. Therefore it 
is that they want translations of their 
own, and are satisfied with no other. 
Therefore they are willing, nay eager, 
for small recompense or none, to try 
again and again that experiment in 
which they see so clearly that others 
have failed. 

“The song is to the singer and comes 
back most to him.” The song is the 
singer’s imitation, his version of 
nature and passion. Even more truly 
is the translation to the translator, and 
gives him a satisfaction which it can 
give to no one else, for no one else can 
look through his eyes or speak with 
his voice. 

Especially is this the case in dealing 
with the ancients. Speaking in the 
large way, the great classical master- 


pieces of antiquity remain the same 


from age to age; scholarship may do 
something to furbish them up a little, 
their text may be purified, fragments 
may be recovered and _ restored, 
excrescences may be removed, but on 
the whole they present the same 
general semblance and character as 
when they were dug from their resting- 
places in monastic lumber-rooms by 
Poggio or Boccaccio. It is with them 
as with the great artistic remains— 


Gray time-worn marbles 
Hold the pure Muses: 

In their cool gallery 

By yellow Tiber 

They still look fair. 


But successive generations of 
scholars and virtuosi look at both with 
different feelings. The eye sees what 
it brings with it the power of seeing. 
Different ages have different sym- 
pathies. The Romanticist finds 
Romanticism in the classics; the 
Impressionist, Impressionism; the 
Realist, Realism. An age like our own, 
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which sympathizes by turns and in 
varying degrees with all these, will 
find something of them all. Sympathy 
is partly a matter of culture, of the 
education of the taste and feeling, 
partly a matter of knowledge. The old 
translations are not quite accurate 
grammatically. Still more are they not 
quite accurate as regards understand- 
ing of the relation in which the 
originals stand to their own time, the 
reason, the significance of their color or 
genre, the meaning of their allusions. 
As to all these points, philology makes, 
as Mr. Jowett said, a slow but subtle 
advance, and new and more accurate 
renderings are called for. But the old 
versions, like the originals, are re- 
garded with different feelings from 
age to age. 

Our time is in sympathy with the 
Elizabethan, and the merits of the 
great Elizabethan versions have been 
rediscovered, and we are grateful to 
the editors and publishers who put 
them once more within our reach. On 
the other hand, the present disregard 
of the poetry of Dryden and Pope is 
undue, nor can it be doubted that the 
pendulum will swing again in their 
direction, and that the real merit which 
underlies the mannerism of their ver- 
sions, as of their original pieces, will 
be again appreciated. 

It is clear then that that age, that 
nation, and that individual will pro- 
duce the best versions whose sympa- 
thies are most comprehensive, whose 
appreciation is most just, and whose 
language is most various. 

So far from translation being a lazy 
task for second-rate minds, it is a task 
which tries the best powers of the best. 
It is only the best ages of literature 
and the best writers that can produce 
really excellent translations. The 
reason why they do not oftener give 
themselves to the task is partly that 
they are naturally pre-occupied with 
their own creative effort. partly the 
difficulty, the insuperable difficulty 
of the task; and _ therefore its 
inherently unsatisfactory character. 
Occasionally, of course, there is to be 
found a mind first-rate or almost first- 
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rate, which is fastidious and critical, 
to which creation comes with difficulty. 
Such a temperament, the temperament 
of the great executant or scholar or 
copyist, is, as is well known, nearly if 
not quite as fine, but also nearly if not 
quite as rare, as the temperament of 
the composer, the poet, or the painter, 
Such a temperament may express itself 
in translation. The poet Gray — 
whether owing to his age or to his own 
nature, who shall say?—was_ very 
largely such a temperament. Fortu- 
nately he was something more, and he 
gave usa handful of poems faa pe, 
éAAa fpoda. But had he been no more, 
Gray the critic, Gray the scholar, might 
have expressed his poetic self in trans- 
lation. The specimens he has given us 





of Statius are, probably, as near per- 
fection as it is possible for translation 
to come. 

It being admitted then that a perfect 
translation is impossible, and perhaps 
that a final good translation is impos- 
sible, a good translation according to 
our times—good not absolutely, but as 
Aristotle would say, for us—may be, 
nay, obviously is, quite possible, often 


most useful and sometimes too most | 

, . | 
delectable. What are the canons of 
excellence of such a_ translation? 


What are the rules which the 
lator should follow? 

Translation has been already defined 
as the expression, in another set of 
words generally by another man, of the 
thoughts of one man already expressed 
in one set of words. It is possible of 


trans- 





course for a man to express his 
thoughts first in one set of words and 
then in another in one language, as for 
instance when he explains himself in 
simpler language to a child or a for- 


eigner, or an uneducated person. 
This is a kind of translation. It is | 
possible also for a man to translate | 
from one state of a language into | 
another. Thus Dryden calls _ his 
modernizations of Chaucer  trans- 


1 So Madame Lafayette wittily compared a bad 
translator to a blundering footman delivering a 
pretty message for his mistress. adding, “plus le | 
compliment est delicat plus on est str que le laquais 


, . , | 
s’en tire mal.” } 
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lations, and certainly the difference 
between the modes of thought and 
expression of Chaucer and_ those 
of Dryden amounts to the difference 
between two languages. Again, a per- 
son who commands perfectly two lan- 
guages or three, if that be possible, 
may translate his own thoughts from 
one into the other. But all these are 
rather subtleties and _ refinements. 
The translation which requires discus- 
sion is something more than these proc- 
esses. It may perhaps be called 
literary translation, and by translation 
what is ordinarily meant is literary 
translation. Now, in literary trans- 
lation, there is something more than 
the bare meaning to be conveyed. 
There is the whole impression. Per- 
haps, strictly speaking, the bare mean- 
ing cannot really be separated from 
the whole impression; that is to say, 


the whole living meaning is an 
inseparable whole, and what is called 
the bare meaning, if it could be 


separated, would be a lower organism 
altogether, not a part of the higher. 
But be this so or not, the whole 
impression is what the translator has 
to transfer from one literature to 
another. What then are the canons of 
good translation, and what are the 
reasons of those canons? There is one 
proposition on which all translators 
seem practically and naturally agreed. 
The aim of a translation should be to 
produce an impression similar, or as 
nearly as may be similar, to that pro- 
duced by the original. 

This is the first and fundamental 
proposition. To it is sometimes added 
a further appendage, more especially in 
the of the ancient classics; 
namely, an impression similar to that 
produced by the original on its original 
hearers or readers. But, said Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, we cannot possibly 
know what impression Sophocles or 
IIorace produced on their contempo- 
rary hearers or readers. Matthew 
Arnold perhaps a little exaggerated 
the difficulty. Some faint general idea 
or conception of this original 
impression may be gathered from sun- 
dry sources, even if it does not help us 


case 
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The ancient criticisms of the 


very far. 
classics agree, on the whole, very 
remarkably with the most considered 
and final of those criticisms which 
express modern feeling. They may 
therefore give us confidence that our 
impressions, making allowance for all 
that separates us, are not different or 
alien in kind from those received by 
the ancients, and they emphasize for us 
the importance of what will be seen to 
be the most important matter of all 
in translation, the reproduction of the 
essential and differentiating character 
of the original author. A translation 
which did not represent Aeschylus as 
grandiose, at times almost to tumidity, 
or Euripides as rhetorical, would not 
have commended itself, could he con- 
ceivably have known and understood 
it, to Aristophanes; a translation which 
does not reproduce as a main character- 
istic of Horace “studied felicity” or 
harmonious rhythm would not have 
commended itself to Petronius or Ovid. 

It is not easy, it is difficult—some 
acute critics, like Mr. Hamerton, say 
it is impossible—exactly to know or feel 
how a foreigner is affected by the 
masterpieces of his own literature. 
But here the intervening gulf, if it can- 
not be abolished, may be narrowed and 
bridged. The opportunities of mutual 
interchange and explanation are many, 


the possibilities of knowledge are 
great. From this first proposition 
follow most of the others on which 


translators are agreed. 
A good translation should read like 


an original.| Why? Because’ the 
original reads like an _ original. It 


might he amusing to ask, what about 
a translation of a translation? Of this 
of course there are some very notable 
examples, such as North’s version of 
Amyot’s version of Plutarch, to which 
Shakespeare owed so much. Shelley 
first read Plato in an English version 
of a French version. But it is obvious 
that such versions are not to be judged 
by the ordinary standard. They may 
serve a useful, even a great purpose, 

1 “Ut opus avrogvés, non alieni Interpretatio 
eredi possit’”? (Huetius, “de Optimo Genere inter- 
pretandi,”’ p. 79). 
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but they can hardly satisfy the require- 
ments of the best translation. 

And to read like an original a trans- 
lation must be idiomatic in the lan- 
guage in which it is written. Thus, as 
Mr. Jowett says, “The first requisite 
of an English translation is that it be 
English.” This is the canon which is 
most frequently transgressed by trans- 
lators. It is the non-observance of it 
which at once separates off and con- 
demns the mass of inferior trans- 
lations. All who have any large 
acquaintance with translations are 
familiar with what may be called 
“translation English,” a language 
which is neither English nor Greek nor 
Latin, French nor German, but some- 
thing between the two. The grosser 
forms of it do not need to be pointed 
out. “Pigeon English,” “English as 
she is spoke,” these we all know; as 
again all teachers know the “trans- 
lation English” of the fourth-form boy. 
The subtler, less obvious forms of it 
are just those which distinguish 
inferior translations. How often, 
when we read a translation, do we not 
feel that no one could write thus unless 
he had been translating?—a feeling 
which at once pro tanto, if our canon 
be good, condemns the work. 

Now if a translation is to be idio- 
matic, since the idioms of different 
languages differ, it is obvious that a 
literal translation is at once con- 
demned. Here as elsewhere the letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life. A really 
good translation should be not so much 
exact as faithful. It should not be free, 
but it should be, what is the same thing 
with a difference, liberal. It should be, 
in the language of painting, not per- 
haps exactly impressionist, but rather 
impressionist than Pre-raphaelite. 

That the best translation should be 
not literal but liberal, all the best 
translators are agreed. This canon is 
laid down by Cicero, in the passage 
already alluded to, and by Chapman, 
who laughs as he says at translators 
with 
Their word for word traductions, where 

they lose 
The free grace of their natural dialect. 
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It is to Dryden, however, that the 
credit must be given of having first 
drawn this out with careful analysis 
and examples. Dryden is sometimes 
ealled the first great writer, the 
“father” of modern English prose. 
He is more certainly the father of 
English criticism. An excellent prose 
writer he certainly is, nervous, clear, 
free yet firm, and a shrewd critic, and 
his critical pieces are excellent read- 
ing. But unfortunately Dryden in his 
prose as in his verse was hasty and 
somewhat reckless. The torrent of his 
genius hurried him on and extricated 
him only too easily from every 
difficulty. We may not take seriously 
the gibe of Swift:— 


Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For those our critics much confide in, 
Though writ at first only for filling 
To raise the volume’s price a shilling. 


But Dryden confesses himself that he 
wrote them, as he confesses that he 
wrote many things, “in haste.” Yet, 
hasty as they are in composition, they 
are full of sound sense and discrimi- 
nating judgment. 

The fullest analysis of the art of 
translation will be found in the preface 
to his rendering of the Epistles of Ovid. 


All translations (he there says) I 
suppose may be reduced to three heads. 
First, that of Metaphrase, or turning an 
author word by word and line by line 
from one language into another. 

The second way is that of Paraphrase, 
or translation with latitude, where the 
author is kept in view by the translator 
so as never te be lost, but his words are 
not so strictly followed as his sense, and 
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distinguished 
Dryden proceeds to 
their relative advantages and disad- 


three 
discuss 


Having these 


modes, 


vantages. The whole discussion is 
too long to quote, but the main points 
may well be given. 


Concerning the first of these methods, 
our master Horace has given us this 
caution: 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. 
Too faithfully is indeed pedantically. 
It is almost impossible to translate ver- 
bally and well at the same time. Such 


| translation (in the case of poetry) is like 


dancing on ropes with fettered legs; a man 
may shun a fall vy using caution, but the 


| gracefulness of motion is not to be ex- 
| pected. 





that too is admitted to be amplified but | 


not altered. An example of this style 
is Waller’s Fourth Aeneid. 

The third way is that of Imitation, 
where the translator (if now we have 
not lost that name) assumes the liberty 
not only to vary from the words and 
sense, but to forsake them both as he sees 
oceasion, and taking only some general 
hints from the original to run division on 
the groundwork as he pleases. 


The examples given of this method are 
Cowley’s “Odes of Pindar” and the 
Same author’s rendering of Horace. 


| the dead.” 


Imitation is the other extreme. It is the 


| endeavor of a later poet to write like one 


who has written before him on the same 
subject, not to translate his words or be 
confined to his sense, but only to set him 
as a pattern and to write as he sup- 
poses that author would have done had 
he lived in our age and in our country. 


It may be justified, says Dryden, in 


| the case of Cowley’s Pindar—for Dry- 


den, be it noted, seems like Horace to 
have had the idea that Pindar was a 
most irregular poet, above or without 
law, one who 


Per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis; 


but not in the case of a regular and 
intelligible poet like Virgil or Ovid. 

To state it fairly, he concludes: 
“Imitation is the most advantageous 
way for a translator to show himself, 
but the greatest wrong which can be 
done to the memory and reputation of 
He then proceeds to advo- 
cate the middle course of ““Paraphrase” 
or “translation with latitude.” 

Like Dryden, we may perhaps dis- 
miss “Imitation” as not really trans- 
lation at all. At the same time he 
seems to admit that it is a process 


which may produce very fair poetry, 
and it should be noted that Dryden all 
along is really thinking and writing of 
poetical translation. Certainly a proc- 
| ess tending very much towards “Imi- 
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tation,” in which the “latitude,” at any 
rate which the translator has allowed 
himself, is very large, has given us one 
of the most remarkable and individual 
poems of our time, the “Omar Khay- 
yam” of Edward Fitzgerald :— 


Your golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well; 

A planet equa! to the sun 
That cast it, that large infidel 
Your Omar. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s method avowedly 
contained a good deal of “Imitation.” 
Chapman’s Homer again is really, as 
Mr. Swinburne’s discriminating eulogy 
on it shows, rather an imitation than 
a translation. ‘‘By the standard,” says 
Mr. Swinburne, “of original work they 
may be more fairly and more worthily 
judged than by the standard of trans- 
lation.” We may compare, too, Cole- 
ridge and Lamb, who say the same 
thing. And some of the best reputed 
and certainly happiest modern versions 
of the classics into English undoubt- 
edly err on the side of “Imitation,” 
such as Frere’s Aristophanes or Mors- 
head’s Agamemnon. Indeed a moder- 
ate use of “Imitation” is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Dryden’s own 
“Paraphrase;”’ and it may be noted 
that this very word 
which Dryden uses to denote the mid- 
dle course, is ordinarily used to imply 
something certainly much nearer to 
imitation than to literal translation, 
and, indeed, that Dryden himself, as 
will be seen both by practice and pre- 
cept, supports such an application. 
There can be little doubt that this 
middle course is the true “golden 
mean,” the true course for the trans- 
lator to pursue, whether we call it 
“Paraphrase,”’ which, as we have 
indicated, may be to modern ears mis- 
leading, or “translation with latitude,” 
or, as we have suggested, “liberal” as 
opposed to literal translation. The 
question will be as to the amount of 
latitude permissible. One main con- 
sideration which should determine this 
will, if what was said at the outset be 
correct, at once appear. 


“Paraphrase,”’ | 
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must be sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient; it must be the minimum 
which will suffice to make the trans- 
lation idiomatic and natural in the lan- 
guage into which it is made. The skill 
of the translator will be found in 
reducing the quantity as nearly as may 
be to this minimum. 


But another consideration affects 
this latitude,—a consideration the 


enforcement of which is perhaps Dry- 
den’s chief merit,—a consideration 
which many even of the very best 
translators have overlooked. It is the 
preservation of the individual differ- 
entiating character of the original. 

The language of Dryden should here 
be quoted in extenso: 


No man (he says) is capable of trans- 
lating poetry who, besides a genius to that 
art, is not a master both of the author’s 
language and of his own; nor must we 
understand the language only of the poet, 
but his peculiar turn of thought and ex- 
pression, which are the characters that 
distinguish, and as it were individuate, 
him from all other writers. 

When we are come thus far, it is time 
to look into ourselves, to conform our 
genius to his, to give his thoughts either 


| the same turn if our tongue will bear it, 
| or if not to vary but the dress, not to 





The latitude | 


alter or destroy the substance. The like 
care must be taken of the mere outward 
ornaments, the words. Every language 
is so full of its own proprieties that what 
is beautiful in one is often barbarous, nay 
sometimes nonsense, in another. There 
is therefore a liberty to be allowed for the 
expression, neither is it necessary that 
words and lines should be confined to the 
measure of the original. The sense of 
an author, generally speaking, is to be 
sacred and inviolable. If the fancy of Ovid 
be luxuriant, it is his character to be so; 
and if I retrench it, he is no longer Ovid. 
It will be replied that he receives advan- 
tage by this lopping of uis superfluous 
branches, but I rejoin that a translator 
has no such right. When a _ painter 
copies from the life, I suppose he has no 
privilege to alter his features and linea- 
ments under pretence that his picture will 
look better, perhaps the face which he 
has drawn would be more exact if the 
eye or the nose were altered, but it is his 
business to make it resemble the original. 


What Dryden says weil but briefly 
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here, he has enforced and somewhat 
amplified in another piece, the preface 
to what is called the “Second Miscel- 


lany.” including translations from 
Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. 
This preface is exceedingly charac- 


teristic of Dryden, and contains some 
criticisms thrown out by the way 
which are of interest and instruction, 
beyond the province of translation. 


There are many (he says) then, who 
understand Greek and Latin, and yet are 
ignorant of their mother tongue. The 
proprieties and delicacies of the English 
tongue are known to few. To know 
them (he adds) requires not only learning 
but experience of life and good society. 
Most of our ingenious young men take 


some cried-up English poet for their 
model and imitate him. 
It appears necessary that a man 


should beanice critic in his mother tongue 
before he attempts to translate a foreign 
language. Neither is it sufficient that he 
be able to judge of words and style, but 
he must be a master of them too; he must 
perfectly understand his author’s tongue 
and absolutely command his own. 

So that to be a thorough translator he 
must be a thorough poet.’ 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s 
sense in good English in poetical expres- 
sions and in musical numbers; there re- 
mains a yet harder task, and it is a 
secret or which few translators have 
sufficiently thought. It is the maintain- 
ing the character of an author, which dis- 
tinguishes him from all others and makes 
him appear that individual poet whom 
you would interpret. 

He then complains that the trans- 
lators have not preserved the difference 
between Virgil and Ovid, but have 
confounded their several talents, and 


compares them to Sir Peter Lely, who | 


“drew many graceful pictures, but few 
that were like, because he always 
studied himself more than those who 
sat to him.” “In such translations,” he 
says, “I can easily distinguish the hand 
which performed the work, but I can- 
not distinguish one poet from another.” 

The sum and substance of Dryden’s 
remarks then is, that the best trans- 
lation is translation with reasonable 

1 Compare Chapman’s preface to his translation 
of the Tliad. 
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latitude, not mechanically or servilely 


reproductive, but loyal and faithful 
both to sense and style, not literal but 
liberal. And this is the view of all the 
best translators. It is true that an 
eminent poet and translator of our 
time, Mr. Robert Browning, in the 
preface to his version of the “Agamem- 
non,” holds a brief for literal as against 
liberal rendering. He maintains that 
a word-for-word translation gives the 


| best notion of the original, and that if 


the reader wants embellishment he can 
put it in for himself. Mr. Browning 
was a genius, a poet of originality, and 
a masculine thinker, and anything he 
advances seriously should be seriously 
considered. But in this case he put 
himself out of court. His love, his 
passion for the great writers of Greece, 
does credit to his heart rather than his 
head. His biographer tells us that he 
refused to admit the pretensions of 
even the best of them to be masters of 
style, and wrote his “Agamemnon” 
partly to expose the folly of those pre- 
tensions.t In other words, he does not 
appreciate in them that of which as a 
poet he was most in need, and which 
they could have given him; namely, 
artistic form. The result is an 
“Agamemnon” reflected in the distort- 
ing mirror of Mr. Browning’s manner. 
That there is vigor and fire in his ver- 
sion is of course true, as there must be 
in everything he touched. But if he 
says that Aeschylus is obscure, he has 


| given us obscurum per obscuriorem, and 


the scholar who said that he could just 
make it out with the aid of the original 
had reason as well as wit on his side. 
It is true that a perfectly literal trans- 
lation may be best for two persons,— 
for him who knows the original, and 


for him who, without knowing the 
original, is himself a man of great 


creative imagination, and can reclothe 
the dry bones with flesh and blood and 
beauty. But a translation is not 
meant only or mainly for such readers, 
and Mr. Browning is not consistent. 
He does not give us a really literal ver- 
sion. He throws it into a certain form, 


1 Life and Letters of Robert Browning, by 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr, p. 308. 
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| lator. 


but it is the form not of Aeschylus or 
anything resembling Aeschylus, but of 
Mr. Browning. 

Further, against the great authority 
of Mr. Browning may be quoted the 
authority, far greater in this matter, 
of the master to whom he owed so 
much, Mr. D. G. Rossetti. Mr. Rossetti 
was one of the most practised and 
unfailing translators of his own or any 
time. No one probably was ever more 
highly sensitive to the impression he 
wished to convey, more passionate in 
the desire to convey it. Arbitrary, 
wilful, he, if any ever did, formed his 
opinions for himself, and they may be 
trusted to be sincere. What does he 
say then on this point? In the preface 
to the first edition of “Dante and his 
Circle,” he writes :— 


‘Lune life-blood of rhythmical transla- 
tion is this commandment, that a good 
poem shall not be turned into a bad one. 
The only true motive for putting poetry 
into a fresh language must be to endow 
a fresh nation as far as possible with one 
more possession of beauty. Poetry not 
being an exact science, literality of ren- 
dering is altogether secondary to this 
chief law. I say literality, not fidelity, 
which is by no means the same thing. 
When literality can be combined with 
what is this primary condition of success, 
the translator is fortunate, and must 
strive his utmost to unite them. When 
such object can only be attained by 
paraphrase, that is the only path. 


Such is the canon of the translator 
of the “Ballad of Dead Ladies.’”* And 
what Rossetti says of rhythmical trans- 
lation is of course equally good in 
principle of all translation of artistic 
style, whether in poetry or prose. 

It is indispensable then in translat- 
ing, whether from poetry or prose, that 
the translator should preserve the 
essentials of the style and character 
of the original. And to do this it is 
obvious that he must be careful first 
of all to consider what in each case 
these are. The critic, as Dryden saw, 
must precede and underlie the trans- 

1 And also that of the translator of “Omar 


Khayyam,” see Edward Fitzgerald’s preface to his 
version of the ‘“‘Agamemnon.”’ 
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This is what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, a consummate critic, saw so 
clearly, and brought out so forcibly in 
those delightful lectures on _ trans- 
lating Homer, alluded to already, 
lectures which every one who aspires 
to translate should, to use Horace’s 
phrase, “thumb night and day.” He 
begins by laying down four main 
characteristics of Homer, all four of 
which are so essential that the trans- 
lator can neglect no single one; and he 
then points out how, by neglecting one 
or more, the various translators of 
Homer have failed so far in various 
ways. 

But, as appears in the course of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s’ disquisition, in 
translating poetry it is not enough to 
preserve the style; there is yet another 
consideration of the highest impor- 
tance, the consideration of the form. 
This is the point on which, as we saw, 
Dryden is weakest, partly because his 
time was weak in form, partly because 
it was limited. From the large free- 
dom in spirit and expression of the 
Elizabethans, from their spacious time 
and its melodious bursts, English 
poetry gradually declined, nor did it 
expand again until the dawn of the 
Romantic movement in the early years 
of our own century. Gray felt and 
struggled against the restrictions with 
the feeling he has well expressed in 
the “Stanzas to Mr. Bentley.” Dryden 
perhaps did not feel it, for Dryden was 
Titanic not Olympian, a giant not a 
god; but he was limited by it. For 
those who feel it, and in proportion as 
they feel it, form must always be one 
of the great problems and difficulties 
of the translator. It is the superadded 
difficulty which makes any translation 
of poetry often so hopeless. It is a 
barrier set between language and lan- 
guage, between literature and litera- 
ture. All forms are not congenial or 
even possible to all languages. Even 
when the same forms are common to 
two or more languages, they are com- 
mon, but with differences. The Latin 
Hexameter, the Latin Pentameter, the 
Latin Aleaic and Lyric, even when a 
great Latin artist attempts to minimize 
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the difference, are felt by us to be quite 
different from the Greek. 

Now form is of the essence of much, 
nay of most, poetry. Die Kunst ist nur 
Gestaltung, says Goethe. Art is only 
the giving of form. Although for cer- 
tain reasons it is a common and in 
some ways commendable practice to 
translate poetry into prose, no one 
doubts that an enormous loss is at once 
involved by that process. What then 
is to be done with form by the trans- 
lator? The perfect translation un- 
doubtedly requires that the form, as 
well as the style and sense, should be 
transferred. This is the first and best 
method. And there are some lan- 
guages as between which and eases in 
which this transference can be effected 
fairly adequately. Form can often be 
transferred from German into English, 
and English into German, though the 
absence of terminations in English and 
the consequently more monosyllabic 
character and deficiency in double 
rhymes of English constitutes a 
difficulty with which every translator 
is familiar. Again the heroic couplet, 
with a difference, is common to French 
and English. Boileau can be _ trans- 
lated into the style of Dryden or Pope 


and vice versa. So again the sonnet 
borrowed from Italian has been 
naturalized in England, and Italian 


sonnets can, allowing for differences 
of ending and rhyme, be sufficiently 
rendered into English. 

But the cases in which the same form 
and mould are naturally common to 
two countries and languages are very 
limited. The next question is, can 
exotic forms be naturalized? To some 
extent this can perhaps be done. In 
the first place many, perhaps most of 
the forms which seem native and 
indigenous have originally been im- 
ported. It is an experiment always 
worth trying. The result will often be 
beautiful, even if it is not absolutely 
what is aimed at. Tennyson’s Alecaics 
and Hendecasyllabies and Galliambies 
—be they, as is disputed, syllabically 
and prosodically exact or not—cannot 
be said to produce just the same effect 
and impression as the similar metres 
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used by Catullus and Horace, but have 


a charm of their own. The exquisite 
metrification, too little appreciated, of 
the Jubilee Ode does not even suggest 
to many ears the rhythm of “Collis o 
Heliconii,’” on which it is based, but it 
is a beautiful addition to English 
metres. The same may be said of 
many of Mr. Swinburne’s marvellous 
and brilliant experiments. There is 
then always much to be said for 
attempts to translate into the “metre 
of the original.” Such a careful and 
conscientious volume as_ Professor 
Robinson Ellis’s renderings of Catullus, 
done in this manner, not only aids the 
English reader to form an idea of 
Catullus, but discovers new possibili- 
ties in the English language. But for 
perfect translation, it is necessary not 
only that a form be possible, but that 
it be natural, and, if not familiar, at 
least so congenial that it may hereafter 
become familiar. Here again the first 
sanon of translation has its force: 
“A translation must read like an origi- 
nal.” That being so, then it is almost 
imperative for the translator to adopt 
a form which is already familiar, and 
perhaps this rule might be laid down, 
that no form or metre can be 
happily used in translaton in which 
a master in the language of the trans- 
lation could or would not naturally 
write an original poem. Translation 
metres are no more permissible than 
translation English. 

A crucial instance of the question of 
transference of metres is the Hex- 
ameter. Is the Hexameter an English 
metre, and can it be used to translate 
the Greek and the Latin Hexameter? 
The history of the attempts to 
acclimatize the Hexameter in England 
is very interesting, but too long to be 
recited here. A pleasing though not 
great poem has been written by Long- 
fellow in English Hexameter, and some 
beautiful, though not quite command- 
ingly or convincingly beautiful, effects 
have been there attained. Clough used 
the metre with more strength and 
better result. But neither Longfellow’s 
nor Clough’s' Hexameters, nor again 


1 Cp. Clough’s ‘Letters of Parepidemus,” No. II. 
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Kingsley’s, recall or suggest the general | the English than it is to the Greek, 


ring or any single rhythm or combina- 
tion of rhythms of either Homer or 
Virgil. They do not echo either the 
“surge and thunder” of the Iliad or 
Odyssey, or the “stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.” Un- 
less then something very different, 
something much more, can be made of 
the Hexameter in English than has yet 
been made, the Hexameter cannot be 
used to translate the Greek or Latin 
Hexameter. It is possible that a great 
artist may yet arise and enormously 
develop the capacities of the Hexame- 
ter, and it may then be used. Matthew 
Arnold thought it might be made a 
possible metre. The beautiful but too 
brief fragment of translation he quoted 
from Dr. Hawtrey, seemed at first 
sight to justify this faith. But Mat- 
thew Arnold’s own attempts are, it 
must be confessed, failures. 

The Germans claim to have suc- 
ceeded better with the Hexameter. 
Perhaps it may be allowed that they 
have succeeded slightly better. The 
Hexameter has now at any rate this 
advantage in Germany, that a 
thoroughly popular poem by a poet and 
artist of the first order has been written 
in it. German, moreover, would ap- 
pear to be a language which lends itself 
to translation. It is plastic; like the 
sculptor’s clay, it takes the mould of 
any form, and in setting and becoming 
itself does not necessarily break. The 
structure of French, on the other hand, 
is essentially crystalline. It must 
arrange itself in a few mathematically 
determined patterns. It has an admi- 
rable lucidity and brilliance, but no 
plasticity. And this plasticity of Ger- 
man applies to metre as well as to 
sense. It would perhaps be unfair to 
say that the literary standard in Ger- 
many is not so high as in England or 
France, considering the excellence 
reached by Goethe or Heine, but this 
may perhaps be said that, according 
to the capacity of the German lan- 
guage, the Hexameter has been more 
successfully adopted in German than in 
English. But the German Hexameter 
would certainly seem to be nearer to 
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and the English Hexameter should of 
course be used for translating a Ger- 
man Hexameter poem such as “Her- 
mann und Dorothea.” 

The case of the Pentameter in En- 
glish is much the same as that of the 
Hexameter, excepting that perhaps 
even less attempt has been made, and 
with less success to naturalize the 
Pentameter, and the whole matter may 
be summed up in the well-known lines 
of the late laureate:— 


1iexameters no worse than daring Ger- 
many gave us, 

Barbarous experiments, barbarous Hex- 
ameters. 

If then a metre, a form cannot be 
transplanted or transferred without 
losing more than is gained, what is the 
translator to do? He must do what he 
had to do with the words and style. 
He must try to find what is on the 
whole an equivalent. He must con- 
sider what are the main and essential 
characteristics of the metre and style 
of the original, and what metre in his 
own language will on the whole best 
contain and give back those charac- 
teristics. And he will be helped here 
as elsewhere by considering analogies, 
by considering what authors and what 
pieces, in his own language, generally 
resemble his original, and what have 
been the forms adopted by them. 

He may further, in an analogous 
though different metre, preserve much 
of the essence of the form of the 
original, its movement, its alliteration 
and assonance. On this point it would 
be difficult to find better precept or 
example than those of that consum- 
mate master of translation and compo- 
sition in English, Latin, and Greek, 
Mr. C. 8. Calverley. As his biographer 
points out, in his renderings both into 
and from the ancient lanx,uages, where 
it was possible, he preserved, with 
extraordinary skill and fidelity, form 
for form, cadence for cadence. When 
it was not, he showed wonderful tact 
in selecting a form which was anal- 
ogous and sympathetic. 

A consideration of this point would 
have saved translators from many 
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deplorable errors at the outset of their 
work. It would have saved us from 
what Matthew Arnold so well calls the 
detestable dance of Dr. Maginn’s 
Homeric ballads:— 


And scarcely had she begun to wash 
Ere sue was aware of a grisly gash; 
and from the not detestable but 
deplorable mistake which led so good 
a scholar and man of letters and trans- 
lator too in other fields, as Professor 
Conington, into thinking that the 
stately grace, the melancholy majesty 
of Virgil could possibly be preserved in 
a rattling imitation of Scott. Scott has 
a music, a music cheerful, breezy, 
martial, noble. It is capable of a sad- 
ness and of an elevation of its own, 
but it is no more like that of Virgil than 
a pibroch or the strains of a drum and 
fife band are like a funeral march of 
Chopin rendered with a full orchestra. 
The metre of Homer and Virgil must 
remain a difficulty for the translator, 
but more may probably be done with 
blank verse, the recognized English 
vehicle of the Epic, than has yet been 
done. Lord Tennyson’s two experi- 
ments with Homer, more especially 
the second and less known piece, 
“Achilles over the Trench,” show this. 
Not even this has all the qualities of 
Homer, but it has many. It is as a 
discriminating critic, Mr. H. W. Paul, 
pointed out in a review not long after 
the poet’s death, astonishingly faithful, 
even literal. But the secret of it lies 
in the inimitable choice of words and 
combination of words, and in the 
management and variation of the 
rhythm. Lord Tennyson’s view about 
Virgil was that, if translated into 
English, he ought to be translated into 
Miltonic blank verse, and he used to 
quote certain passages of “Paradise 
Lost” as being eminently Virgilian in 
their movement.t Of the character- 
istics of Virgil he has of course shown 
in his exquisite poem “To Virgil,” that 
he was a most sympathetic lover and 
judge, and it is to be profoundly 

1 Compare Wordsworth’s letter to Lord Lons- 


dale, Feb. 5, 1829. (Memoir of W. Wordsworth, 
by Chr. Wordsworth, vol. ii., p. 70.) 





regretted that he did not include 
among his experiments at least one or 
two translations from that author. 
Meanwhile the many experiments 
made in translating both Homer and 
Virgil are singularly instructive to the 
translator. In the case of these con- 
summate authors it is now recognized 
that a final translation can hardly be 
expected. Different translations bring 
out different sides and portions of their 
excellence; Dryden the virility and 
rhetoric of Virgil, Mr. William Morris 
the romance and glamour. Lord Bowen 
the majesty and rolling harmony, and 
so on. This point has been well put by 
Mr. Frederick Myers in his essay on 
Virgil,_for its length one of the most 
suggestive and original criticisms of 
Virgil ever written. He has himself 
given some specimens of translation 
from Virgil in the Heroic couplet, if 
that can still be called the Heroic 
couplet to which he has given an 
entirely new and original color and 
character. In some renderings printed 
now a long time ago, but never we 
believe published, he achieved perhaps 
an even greater success, and one very 
curious and instructive. Few would 
imagine or ever believe that it would 
be possible to translate Virgil success- 
fully into the metre and stanza of 
Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women.” 
But those who know Mr. Myers’s 
renderings will admit that an aston- 
ishing degree of success has been 
attained. The lesson probably is, that 
while the general form of the metre is 
much, a great deal may be done by 
the employment of the secrets of poetic 
sound and diction within the general 
form of the metre. Of these secrets 
Mr. Myers is a special master, and it is 
much to be desired that he should give 
us some larger and longer specimens of 
what he could accomplish by applying 
them to the rendering of Virgil. The 
success of Dryden—not always, and 
especially not now, sufficiently recog- 
nized—is due in the same way to what 
is done within the metre. The Heroic 
couplet, as we said, is trammelling and 
unsuited to the rendering of Virgil, but 
a careful study of Dryden’s Virgil re- 
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veals unsuspected degrees of labor, 
art, and resulting beauty in his indi- 
vidual phrases and combinations. 

But there are places where the Heroic 
couplet is suitable, where it helps and 
does not hinder the translator. It is 
suited, as Dryden discovered, and Pope 
still further displayed, for epigram, for 
rhetoric, for argument, for balancing 
and pointing antithesis, and so for 
satire or criticism, or again for con- 
veying a certain urbane, modish 
artificiality, as of brilliant but not 
quite heartfelt or natural conversation. 
Hence it translates,and translates well, 
two different styles and metres,—the 
Elegiac of Ovid, and the Hexameter 
satire of Horace or Juvenal. The con- 
clusion of the couplet within itself in 
the Ovidian Elegiac is admirably rep- 
resented by the same conclusion within 
itself in the Heroic couplet, while there 
is the same opportunity when required 
of breaking through and carrying on. 
It would not be difficult to press 
this parallelism and correspondence 
further. There is of course consider- 
able flexibility in the Heroic couplet, 
and it may be noted that Professor 
Conington, who failed so conspicuously 
with Virgil owing to his choice 
of a metre, more than _ balanced 
his failure by as great a _ success 
in his rendering of Horace’s satires 
and epistles. The preface in which 
he explains the peculiar charac- 
ter of Horace’s satiric style is for any 
who care for these niceties most 
excellent and valuable reading. 

That for the purposes of translation, 
where the metre cannot be absolutely 
reproduced, much may be done with 
an approximate or _ correspondent 
metre, is shown again conspicuously 
in the case of the Iambic. The Iambic 
beat is of course common to Greek, 
Latin, and English, but the uses made 
of it and the effects produced in 
practice are somewhat different. The 
great Greek Iambic line, the line of the 
dialogue of Greek drama, is of course 
the Senarian, consisting of six Iambics 
or their equivalents. The correspond- 
ing line in English contains only five. 
The Greek line is therefore a little 
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longer than the English, and, consider- 
ing that translation tends to be longer 
than the original, it is difficult for the 
translator to reproduce line by line. 
Yet by manipulation this may often be 
done. But, what is far more important, 
the movement, what Dryden calls the 
“breakings,” the stresses, and pauses 
may be so produced and followed 
that the difference in the length 
of the line is hardly felt. Some 
of Mr. Swinburne’s lines in such 
“imitative” poems as “Atalanta” or 
“Erectheus” ring with an absolutely 
reek echo. As a specimen of trans- 
lation, where the form of the original 
is followed as closely almost as it is 
possible, Mr. Symonds’s rendering of 
the famous tirade of Medea, given in 
his “Studies of the Greek Poets,” may 
be cited. 

To go through other metres would be 
wearisome and unnecessary. Suffice it 
to say that now after the great con- 
tinuous effort that has been spent from 
the beginning of our century upon 
technique and metrification, including 
the return to and revival of the 
Elizabethan modes, and the adoption of 
certain foreign styles, the English 
translator has or may have at 
command a greater wealth of dic- 
tion and music, of vocabulary and 
metres, than he ever had _ before. 
Every poet who, like Coleridge or 
Shelley, Keats or Tennyson, Swin- 
burne or Bridges, really enlarges the 
music and color of the English tongue, 
adds to the translator’s possibilities not 
only by making him more susceptible 
to tones and nuances unnoticed before 
in the music and color of the great 
models of other tongues, but by fur- 
nishing him with the appropriate 
medium in which to reproduce them. 
To adduce a single instance, there are 
few more entirely successful pieces ot 
translation than Professor Jebb’s 
poetic rendering of Catullus’s lovely 
little lyric, “Dianae sumus in fide.” 
It is not, perhaps, to be called exactly 
Swinburnian, yet could it have been 
written before Mr. Swinburne’s 
influence had been felt? 

Before we leave the topic of poetic 
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translation a word ought perhaps to be 
said about the much-vexed question of 
rhyme. Rhyme has, if anything ever 
had, the “defects of its qualities.” It 
is an undoubted beauty, but it is an 
undoubted fetter. It does not exist in 
Latin and Greek. Is it natural, is it 
necessary to introduce it in translating 
from these languages? The answer 
would appear to be that it belongs to 
what is called the genius of the English 
language. It comes in under the head 
of idiom and equivalent, and, subject 
to the consideration stated above, 
should be used as such. So far only a 
few rhythms in English have proved 
to be really successful or really pleas- 
ing without rhyme. Among then, it is 
true, is the greatest, namely, blank 
verse. It is an advantage for the 
original poet and the translator that it 
is free from this trammel. But blank 
verse can only be used, as we said 
above, for certain purposes. In the 
lyric, rhyme seems almost necessary 
to counterbalance the loss involved 
in forsaking the form of the original 
Latin or Greek. Certainly the few 
undoubtedly good specimens we have 
of verse translation from Latin and 
Greek lyrics or elegiacs—such as those 
by Ben Jonson, Dryden, Shelley, or 
Rossetti, or Mr. Cory’s “They told me, 
Heraclitus —they told me you were 
dead” — go far to justify the use of 
rhyme. This last piece does more; so 
far as it goes, it thoroughly justifies the 
liberal as against the literal method. 
It is not literal. It does not follow the 
form of the original exactly, it does 
not exactly follow the words; yet it is 
not mere imitation—it is successful 
translation. It gives the value and the 
spirit of the words, the value and the 
soul of the form. It is true and mov- 
ing poetry, the work of one who was a 
poet. And the last word on _ trans- 
lation of poetry is Dryden’s, “To be a 
thorough translator of poetry a man 
must be a thorough poet.” 

It remains to say a few words about 
prose translation, and especially about 
the translation of poetry into prose. 
To-day, when the feeling for style and 
technique in language is widespread, it 
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is perhaps not so necessary as it would 
have been a short time ago, but for the 
completeness of the argument it is 
necessary to state that writing prose 
is a fine art as well as writing poetry, 
and that prose differs from poetry in 
degree rather than in kind. Yet even 
now this is not always. properly 
appreciated. We speak, it is true, in 
the schools of “Prose Composition,” 
but we forget the full significance of 
the word “composition,” and most 
persons fortunately, like M. Jourdain, 
speak and write prose all their lives 
without knowing it. The masters of 
language at all times have under- 
stood it. Dryden in a most happy 
phrase speaks of running his thoughts 
into verse or giving them “the other 
harmony of prose.” The ancient mas- 
ters, the Greeks and Romans, under- 
stood it, the Greeks pre-eminently. 
They labored their prose composition 
as carefully as their verse. Isocrates 
spent ten years over a single Panegyric; 
Plato in his eightieth year was still 
touching up his ‘‘Dialogues,”—readjust- 
ing their coiffure, as the Greek phrase 
has it. After his death tablets were 
found on which he had experimented 
in the order of words,—exercises like 
the pencillings of the great Italian art- 
ists. Style is hardly less, perhaps more, 
a characteristic of prose than of verse, 
and no one who is sensitive to style, 
who feels the quality of the prose style 
of Plato or Cicero or Livy, Bossuet or 
Buffon, Addison, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Burke, Gibbon, Goethe, or again of 
those nearer our own time, De Quincey, 
Newman, Ruskin, Froude, Pater, will 
need to be told that the secrets are as 
subtle or as many as those of verse. 
But what is important is that they are 
for the most part the same as those of 
verse. Order, rhythm, alliteration, as- 
sonance, the choice of words, and the 
combination of words, the grouping of 
phrases and sentences, of paragraphs 
and periods, these are among them. The 
skilful joining or introduction, or set- 
ting, the callida junctura which makes 
an old word new, or prevents a new one 
from jarring or startling, belong as 
much to prose as to verse. It follows 




















The Art of Translation. 


then that, where there is style and form 
in a prose original, that style and form 
must be preserved in a translation. In 
consideration of what has been said on 
these points with regard to verse trans- 
lation, it is enough to indicate this. It 
follows, too, that in translating poetry 
into prose much may and must be done 
in this direction. 

The translation of poetry into prose is 
necessarily somewhat of a pis aller. It 
involves a large and certain loss ; but it 
brings, too, some gain. The freedom 
of the “other harmony of prose” ena- 
bles the translator to follow more 
closely and faithfully the detail and 
the inner and incidental movement of 
many originals than he could do if 
trammelled by a set form, and where 
the form of the original cannot be 
preserved this becomes so much pure 
gain. In proportion as sensitiveness 
to the minutiae and the differences of 
the originals has grown, and with this 
sensitiveness the despair of repro- 
ducing them, this practice has gained 
ground. As we noted above, the best 
scholars have given themselves to it. 
Prose renderings, like those of Butcher, 
Lang, Leaf, Myers, and others, often 
rise to liigh literary beauty, and are felt 
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versions, in the Vulgate, in the 
Lutheran German, in the French, and 
not least in our own version. It is to 
be seen of course most sustainedly in 
the Psalms (the Prayer-book Version 
usually, though not always, shows it 
most) and in the Song of Songs, in Job 
and in the lyrical pieces contained in 
the other books,—the Song to the Well, 
the song of Deborah, the lament of 
David, and so on; but it is not less 
striking in the Prophets, or even in 
much of the historical and philo- 
sophical books,—Genesis, Ecclesiastes, 
and parts of the Apocrypha. A Scotch 
minister, it is related, once lost his 
pulpit by preaching on the lyrical 
beauty of the Psalms, but it will now 
be held not impermissible to use this 
example and to say that of the possi- 
bility and possibilities of translation 
of poetry into prose, of the lines on 
which it should go and the canons it 
should observe, there is no greater 
proof or monument, and none fortu- 
nately which has had greater influence, 
than that afforded by these versions of 
ancient Hebrew poetry and especially 
by our own. 

Such are some ef the main features, 


| conditions, and principles of the art of 


to be not only the most useful, but the | 


most satisfying translations available. 

When this modern style of prose 
translation of verse really began, it 
might be difficult to say. Goethe sug- 
gested to his own countrymen, as a 
new thing, that it would be well to 
translate Homer into prose. But this 
had been successfully done 
defended by Madame Dacier in French 
a century earlier. And there is one 
much older version of poetry, the most 
successful of all, with which we are 
all familiar; so familiar that we often 
forget to think of it as a specimen of 
translation at all. 
Authorized Version of the _ Bible. 
Large portions of the Old Testament 
are definitely poetic in form, and per- 
haps the larger portion of the whole is 
essentially poetic in character and 
structure. The poetic character has 
certainly not been lost, but shines 


It is, of course, the | 


and | 


through in several of the more famous | 


translation. To draw them out into 
rules or suggestions for practice would 
not be difficult, but this would be better 
done in a separate article. That it is 
really an art, and a fine art, full of 
difficulties, yet full of possibilities, 
enough has perhaps been said to show. 
That it has had a considerable, nay a 
great, influence on all the great Aryan 
literatures but one, is clear. 

Nor in this regard ought the Semitic 
literatures to be forgotten, with their 
immensely important versions of the 
Scriptures and the Arabic renderings 
of Jewish and also of Greek authors, 
especially Aristotle and Plato, the 


| range and influence of which extended 


from Spain to India. But translation 
has had another very important 
influence, one never perhaps more im- 
portant than at the present, one still 
likely to increase,—namely, in educa- 
tion. That translation is one of the 
best, perhaps the best, of literary 
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exercises, whether it be as the self- 
imposed discipline of the young writer 
or the set task of the schoolboy, is 
beyond a doubt. In the teaching of 
the classics, as they are called in this 
country, nothing has been more strik- 
ing than the growth in importance of 
written translation. Whereas’ the 
original composition in Latin espe- 
cially, the original copy of verse or the 
Latin essay—“Latin writing,” as it was 
significantly called—was at the 
beginning of the century the prevail- 
ing exercise and translation the excep- 
tion, now the latter is the rule, the 
former a mere survival. “Translation 
is the death of understanding.” That 
may be true for the last stage and for 
the finished scholar; but that transla- 
tion is the beginning, the quickening 
of understanding, is the universal 
belief on which the modern system of 
education is based. In Germany the 
new Prussian code has given it a 
larger place than ever. Both in Ger- 
many and among ourselves it is being 
recognized that real translation, liter- 
ary translation, not mere literal word- 
for-word construing, is what is truly 
educational. At the present moment, 
as applied to Latin and Greek, it seems 
to have reached the highest possible 
pitch, and there can be little doubt that 
it is the secret of the efficiency as an 
educational method of the so-called 
classical training. One of the reasons 
why the same mental training is not 
attained through the modern lan- 
guages is that the difficulty of trans- 
lation from them is necessarily less; 
the other, that the experiment has 
never been tried in the same way. 
If the same effect or anything like 
what has been attained through Latin 
and Greek is to be attained through 
French and German, the present sys- 
tem of translation must be greatly 
expanded. It is not enough to make 
the student translate ordinary color- 
less exercises or letters commercial or 
otherwise in English into the same in 
French and German. He must be 
made to distinguish, to appreciate, and 
to copy the various styles, generic and 
individual,—the style of the orator, the 
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historian, the philosopher, the poet, of 
Bossuet or Vergniaud, of Buffon or 
Béranger, of Goethe or Heine, of Kant 
or Von Ranke, of Machiavelli or 
Leopardi. 

Then, and only then, will the student 
trained in modern languages learn the 
gamut of these tongues and of his own. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A HYMENEAL FIASCO. 


EPISODE I. 


A short man, dark of complexion and 
natty of dress, was showing a couple of 
country cousins the various deficien- 
cies in the Royal Academy, and 
endeavoring to tone down their too 
pronounced admiration by continually 
impressing on them that this was “the 
worst show he’d ever seen.” His 
charges were not remarkably well- 
dressed, and their features were what 
charitable people call “plain;” and he 
looked, as he felt, not at all pleased 
with his occupation. He was a 
regular “man-about-town” was Jack 
Kynaston; he knew everybody, and 
everybody knew him. But just now 
his eye-glass seemed remarkably in- 
effective; he scarcely recognized a 
soul. The human optic is subject to 
such attacks sometimes, but it can 
form no defence against impetuous 
friends who come up suddenly from 
behind and hit you a greeting on the 
back. 

By such a one was Mr. Kynaston’s 
reserve broken. He was a tall person, 
slightly moustached and considerably 
sun-browned, looking as if he had 
recently spent a considerable part of 
his time out of doors. 

“I say, what do you think?” 
asked. 

“Can’t tell, I’m sure,” replied Mr. 
Kynaston dryly. “Life’s too short for 
riddles. Besides, I’ve got them” — 
indicating the enthusiastic relatives by 
a backward nod—‘“to look after.” 

“Well, ’'m engaged, that’s all!” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Well, I 


he 


thought you’d make a mess of it some 
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day or other. What are—her tangible 
virtues?” 

“Why, of course, you'll only laugh at 
me for saying it, but she’s the sweetest, 
most——” 

“T said ‘tangible,’ my friend,” inter- 
rupted the other. “What’s the dot?’ 

“Oh, you cold-blooded fish! I don’t 
ealeulate on a bargain of that sort. I 
want Ada for herself.” 

“Miss Russell, is it, eh? Why didn’t 
you say so before? Well, I suppose 
you’d like to be congratulated. Ta, ta! 
ean’t wait any longer now.” 

“But I must see you again. Where 
will you be to-night?” 

“After 1.30 at my own chambers; be- 
fore that at half-a-dozen places. Now I 
must really go. All right; I’ll expect 
you then,” and Mr. Kynaston returned 
sadly to his charges, and the friend 
went off beaming in another direction. 

“You won’t be able to stay much 
longer,” he said, looking knowingly at 
his watch, “if you want to be back at 
Queen’s Gate by four. I don’t want to 
hurry you, of course; still Oh, 
very well, then. But I shouldn’t go on 
a ’bus; you'll find a cab outside.” And 
after some arguments about the vari- 
ous merits and demerits of hansoms 
and four-wheelers, and the infectious 
diseases which the latter were so 
notorious for spreading, a vehicle was 
finally selected, and in another minute 
Mr. Kynaston was free and happy 
again. 

He went to the club for a bit; then 
dressed, dined, and fulfilled some of 
the “half-a-dozen” engagements; and 
finally, a little after midnight, doffed 
his toga virilis and put on a soft, smart 
blazer, and sat down in an ultra-easy 
chair in his own chambers to smoke 
a reflective pipe. 

“Ada Russell,” he said, “you’re just 
two-and-thirty now, and what little 
power of being in love you ever were 
mistress of has been effectually frit- 
tered away. You have a heart, I sup- 
pose, because modern anatomy teaches 
that such an apparatus is indispensa- 
ble; but it is one that merely fulfils the 
elementary function of pumping- 
engine. There’s just about as much 
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sentiment in you, my lady, as the late 
Joseph Surface had. You’ve got a 
temper that may have been bright 
once, in the dim ages of the past, but 
which, through your constantly bring- 
ing it out in all sorts of weather, has 
become very rusty of late—yes, very 
rusty indeed. And, moreover, it is a 
notorious fact that you have been 
openly running after marriageable 
mankind with such avidity that you 
have made half-a-dozen neighborhoods 
too sultry for pleasant residence. 
Moreover, you cannot bear being 
chaffed, and badinage is poor George’s 
forte. 

“You’ve been very good-looking in 
your time—not that I’m an advocate for 
‘beauty which perisheth,’ for ugly girls 
are frequently the pleasantest—and 
you’ve got traces of your good looks 
left still. And you’re no pauper, al- 
though you are by no means a million- 


aire. But, despite your seven hundred 
a year, you’ve never found a fiancé 
until Master Adney said ‘Barkis.’ 


Men have been attracted for awhile, 
but you are too transparent. No one 
was so blind that he couldn’t see 
through you. But now that you have 
hooked a fish, you'll take precious 
good care not to let him go till he’s 
safely landed. So I may as well take 
the thing philosophically and not jeer 
at him too much, as in the present 
state of his feelings George might not 
take it in good part, and there would 
possibly be a rupture; the which I 
would avoid at any cost, for I like the 
man extremely. In fact, he’s my 
Damon, if I have one. Still, there’s 
not the smallest doubt he’s made an 
egregious ass of himself. Silly fool he 
was to go yachting with them. I won- 
der—— Oh, don’t trouble to knock!” 
As Mr. Adney had not heralded his 
entrance with his knuckles, this last 


remark might perhaps be styled a 
superfluous pleasantry. 

“You’re early, my unfortunate 
friend.” 


“Yes, old chap; I’ve regularly turned 
over a new leaf in everything since 
Ada took me, and I’m going to sober 
down into a respectable member of 
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society. I say, Jack, I’m so awfully 
happy.” 

“Are you?” rejoined Kynaston dryly. 
“Then that’s probably why your tie’s 
not straight.” 

“Here, I say, Jack, it is hard luck to 
humbug a chap like this, particularly 
as I want to speak seriously to you. 
Besides, it’s quite useless to exercise 
your poor wit now, because I’m going 
to get married, whatever you say. 
You'll be my best man, of course?” 

“H’m! I rather fail to see the ‘of 
course.’ But, yes, I’ll do you that last 
service; I’ll see the last of you; Ill 
attend your last moments of bachelor- 
hood; I’ll administer to you in extremis. 
But on one condition: that you tell me 
how you proposed. Parole Whonneur 
I won’t give it away.” 

“Well,” said the other rather con- 
fusedly. ‘‘I don’t think I should tell 
you if I could; but, as it happens, I 
can’t. Monestly, I don’t recollect a 
bit about it.” 

“Rather—er—elevated at the time, 
maybe?” 

“No, not altogether that, though I 
certainly had refreshed my courage 
just a little; but, you see, it came out 
—er—sort of—er—spontaneously, don’t 
you know. Mind”’—hurriedly—“it was 
every bit on my side. She didn’t run 
after me at all.” 

“Never said she did, did I? Ada 
Russell never ran after anybody.” 

“Now, I say, look here; take care. 
I won’t stand any of that sort of 
thing.” 

“H’m! never saw such a man. 
You’re as touchy as a _ professional 
agitator. You find a piece of veiled 
sarcasm in the most simple remarks. 
George, my boy, the new state of 
things isn’t improving you. Have 
people been making nasty suggestions, 
or why is it?’ 

“Oh,” replied the other disgustedly, 
“everybody puts in some_ sneering 
remark. I never knew what a cynical 
lot you all were before. And all, as far 
as I can make out, just because she 
happens to be a day or two my senior. 
Really there’s nothing very curious in 
it when you come to look at it coolly. 





Why are men usually older than the 
girls they marry? Merely custom; no 
other reason. Well, I have taken upon 
myself to break through that custom, 
and the inversion seems the signal for 
a general roar of smothered laughter.” 

“Hard lines, very,’ respomded Mr. 
Kynaston, with dubious sympathy. 
“Have some whiskey or a B. and S.?” 

“No, neither, thanks; I’ve knocked 
off my liquor now. But about the wed- 
ding. Ada says there’s no reason why 
we should wait, and” — defiantly — “I 
quite agree with her. So we shall be 
married at the beginning of August. 
Ah, shan’t I be happy then!” 

“Where is the interesting ceremony 
to take place? St. George’s, Hanover 
Square?” 

“Hanover Square! Rather not. 
Why, their own place down in Cam- 
bridgeshire, to be sure. You’ve been 
there.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve been there; twice, for 
that matter, but not lately though.” 
He was going to add, “I didn’t bite, so 
they thought it useless to give me 
another chanee,” but judiciously re- 
frained, and kept the piece of 
pleasantry to himself. 

“And 1 say,’ continued the other, 
following his own thoughts, “how 
about settlements and things? Do 
you know anything about them? I 
don’t.” 

“Yes, I can give you a good piece of 
advice there. Have nothing whatever 
to do with them yourself. Employ a 
lawyer, and let your people instruct 
him. They won’t be prejudiced by 
sentiment, and will look after your 
interests carefully.” 

“But it’s her interests I want looked 
after, and not my own. You can’t feel 
as I do, Jack”—pityingly—“but if you’d 
ever been in love you’d understand. 
Why, man, I’ll have every penny tied 
on to that girl if I can, and let her 
allow me what she thinks fit.” 

“You’d sing a different tune in six 
months’ time. No, be persuaded in 
this. Let your lawyer manage the 
business part for you. Why, man, 
open your eyes and look around you. 
Nearly every chap that gets married 
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tells the same tale at first; but after 
a year or so of it, just notice the 
difference. Of course, you think yours 
is an exceptional case——” 

“I’m sure of it,” with a triumphant 
smile. 

“Yes, of course you are—now. But 
then you're slightly delirious—a trifle 
insane, in fact. You’re laboring under 
the worst form of a very common 
disease, which is notorious for passing 
away with startling rapidity. And, in 
fact—— Well, perhaps I am rather 
irritating. All right, [ll hold my 
tongue. What, going already? Good- 
bye, then. See you again soon, I sup- 
pose. If not, write and let me hear 
how things are progressing—that is, if 
you have time to waste on such an 
uninteresting person as an old friend 
who is still practical and unsenti- 
mental.” 

“Poor chap, poor old George Adney,” 
he went on to himself, after the object 
of his soliloquy had departed. “Yours 
is a bad case; one of the worst, in fact, 
that has ever come within the range of 
my professional experience. If you 
don’t go and live in Tetuan, or Tim- 
buctoo, or Tavistock, or some other 
equally out-of-the-way place for the 
next month or so, your miserable life 
will be a burden to you. Every one 
knows what manner of girl the erst- 
fair Ada is, and every one will think 
he has a perfect right to his own 
special gibe. Nevertheless, you'll be 
kept up to the collar. There’s no get- 
ting your heels over the traces now. 
There’s a heavy ceurb-bit in your 
mouth, my lad, and an old and careful 
hand at the reins, not to mention half- 
a-dozen cunning relatives, who’ll run 
alongside, and give a hand when it’s 
needed. No more loose-boxes and 
light work for you, George; no more 
goodly feeds of oats. The dingy 
matrimonial four-wheeler will jar your 
ribs and break your spirit, and even 
your humble ‘choppy’ and bran will 
have its powder. 

“Alack, alack! I grieve me much, 
for verily the name of Adney was very 
pleasant to me; and now, when that 
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name is to be shared by another, and 
such another. its charm will be known 
no more. No longer will it be 
heard on the lips of the merry, 
no longer will it be seen in the Bel- 
gravian card-basket. The club shall 
print it no more, and it shall 
be mentioned with bated breath in the 
habitation of the single. Lamenta- 
tion shall be thy portion, my brother 
George, lamentation for that trouble 
and woe have found thee, and she who 
is the cause of thy griefs shall make 
thy wonted haunts know thee no 
more.” 

Here Mr. Kynaston, probably from 
lack of ideas, brought this threnody on 
his friend’s social life to an abrupt 
conclusion, and softly murmuring to 
himself something about “thanking his 
particular planet that he was out of it,” 
he proceeded to turn off the gas and 
betake himself to an adjoining apart- 
ment, where, in the space of one brief 
quarter of an hour, he was snoring the 
happy sleep of untrammelled bach- 
elorhood. 


EPISODE It. 


Marriage-feasts—wedding-breakfasts, 
that is—have gone out of fashion in 
these latter days, and no longer give 
the youth of the period a joyful oppor- 
tunity of over-eating and over-drink- 
ing, witheut let or hindrance, or subse- 
quent rebuke. And in their place is 
substituted a fashionable “at home” 
with a view of your own and other 
people’s presents (and the unrestricted 
opportunity of making comparisons, 
which are always unfavorable to some- 
body—self or friends), and a cheap and 
inexpensive reflection of tea and light 
comestibles. But the antenuptial “hop,” 
“dance,” ‘‘ball,’”’ or whatever the social 
position of the contracting parties 
permits it to be styled, has not yet been 
ruthlessly shorn away from us; and 
though it is not de rigueur, though it 
may be freed from the presence of the 
interesting couple by taking place 
when the ceremony is past and over, 
and they are well away on their one 
calendar menth’s honeying, or though 
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it is made “quite a small affair, just 
intimate friends you know,” still it 
exists. 

Miss Russell’s relatives had followed 
up this honored custom of rejoicing at 
“getting her off their hands—at last,” 
and the home of her fathers, a decent- 
ish country-house in Cambridgeshire, 
had been turned topsy-turvy with 
laudable desire to do the thing well. 
And really, te give them their due, the 
projectors of this Terpsichorean 
thanksgiving left nothing undone that 
was in their power to secure perfec- 
tion. The folding-doors between draw- 
ing-room and study were taken clean 
away, and the two turned into a 
howling wilderness, by reason of their 
furniture being transferred to the 
coach-house; the floor was washed 
with milk and rubbed with French 
chalk till ice was as gravel in com- 
parison; a pianist, a violinist, a flautist, 
a scraper of the double-bass, and a 
blower of the brazen cornet were 
enlisted, all of whom undertook to 
learn dance music that had been com- 
paratively unknown, say, twenty years 
ago; the walls were covered with 
sconces wherefrom countless candles 
could shed a pleasing radiance on ball- 
dress, hair, or black coat; and last, but 
chiefest, a supper had been made 
ready that gourmand and gourmet 
could dream about—for two nights at 
least. 

With one exception, every one 
seemed happy. Young men in their 
salad days danced, and perspired, and 
refreshed, and fairly beamed with 
delight and champagne-cup; town- 
maidens, proudly conscious of the 
superiority of their own draperies, 
knew the blissful satisfaction of the 
well-dressed; country-maidens revel- 
ling in the clumsy waltz forgot for 
awhile the dull cares of home; 
chaperons found their bodily cravings 
well provided for; non-dancing men 
discovered cards and other ways to 
happiness in the billiard-room; and the 
bride was in the eighth heaven of 
delight. I believe in the best regulated 
communities there are only seven of 
these last abodes of bliss; but on the 
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evening I speak of, Miss Adeline 
Russell found herself in undefinable 
raptures far beyond this often-explored 
limit. The quest of her life had been 
crowned with success. She had got— 
a hubby. As good as got, that is; for 
there was no fear of his breaking 
adrift now. He was drawn into the 
shallows; the gaff was in him; 
to-morrow would see him safely 
ensconced in the matrimonial creel. 

And this discontented person, this 
skeleton at the otherwise bone-less 
feast, who was he, and how dared he 
bring his grisly presence into such a 
joyous company? Woe was him, he 
could not help himself. Of all that 
were bidden, he had the least oppor- 
tunity of absenting himself. For he 
was one-half of the pivot round which 
the whole revolved. Alas and alack- 
a-day! misery and crying shame, this 
person was no other than the bride- 
groom elect, that same George Adney, 
who so short a time ago had blissfully 
eulogized his coming happiness. 

“I say. old man,” said his fidus 
Achates, Mr. Kynaston, bustling up to 
him, en route for his next partner, 
‘“‘whatever’s up? You look like a 
diner-out who has forgotten his home 
address. Got hold of a tip for squaring 
the circle and getting an F.R.S., is it, 
or merely indigestion? Look here’— 
linking arms—‘‘come into the billiard- 
room for a minute and I’ll prescribe 
for you.” 

Adney did as he was requested, and, 
after disposing of a stiff tumbler of 
whiskey and potash at a single gulp, 
announced that he felt “rather queer 
somehow.” 

“Ball-room’s like an oven. Been 
dancing all the time, too, haven’t you? 
Tell your next partner it’s much better 
fun sitting out in the garden. There’s 
the music on again, come along.” 

“No, I shall stay here, Jack.” 

“Humbug, my dear chap. Re- 
member you can’t do as you like just 
now. You are a public man at present, 
and must let your own inclinations go 
to the wall for awhile. Who’s the 
partner? Why, man, you're half- 
dazed; let me have that programme. 




















Whew, ‘A. R.!) You mustn’t keep her 
waiting; whatever are you thinking 
about? There now, pull yourself 
together.” 

“Deuced odd,” soliloquized Mr. 
Kynaston a minute later, as, with his 
hands in his pockets, he anxiously 
watched his friend, to the utter disre- 
gard of his own immediate duty. 
“Deuced odd. He isn’t screwed, 
although he sucked down that liquor 
like a brewer’s drayman, but his wits 
have gone wool-gathering somewhere. 
Overdose of bliss perhaps; always 
best to water your drinks if they are 
too strong.” And then he indulged in 
a sarcastic grin and went and told his 
partner in an injured tone that he had 
been “looking for her everywhere.” 

“Why, you were staring after Mr. 
Adney just a moment ago,” the damsel 
remarked bluntly, and then, being 
more interested in that topic than in 
the slight she had received, she fol- 
lowed it up. ‘‘Doesn’t he seem very 
strange to-night?” she inquired, “or is 
that his usual manner? Really one 
would never guess, to look at him, that 
he and his partner were going to be 
married and off on a honeymoon before 
this time to-morrow.” 

“Oh, that’s George’s usual expres- 
sion of face when he’s thoroughly en- 
joying himself. It is rather quaint 
perhaps, but one quite expects it when 
one knows him. His father was that 
way too; runs in the family, I suppose, 
like gout and livers. Shall we go and 
have an ice? This room would melt a 
heart of stone.” 

An hour or so later Mr. Kynaston 
was gradually performing his toilette 
de lit, and talking to Adney, who was 
stretched out at full length on the bed. 
“Can’t make you out anyhow,” he was 
telling him. “Here you say there’s 
nothing whatever the matter with you, 
barring a headache, which shouldn’t 
count; and with my own eyes I’ve 
seen you down below wearing a face 
that would frighten a statue. You’ve 
been stalking through the people with 
a heavy-tragedy air, and an eighteen 
carat Adelphi scowl, or propping up a 
wall and looking as if you wished you 
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were dead; or else dancing like an 
automaton and conversing like a 
duffer. If this is what you call being 
ecstatically happy, well, I’m going in 
for profound misery, after the old 
enjoyable fashion. Come, I say now, 
clear out and get into bed, and let me 
do ditto. We've got a hard day before 
us.” 

“Jack.” 

“Hullo.” 

“T don’t want to get married.” 

“P-h-e-w’ —a low whistled scale 
drawn out as long as one fit of breath 
would sustain it, speaking libraries in 
its expressiveness. 

“I’ve clean funked it.” 

“Too late now.” 

“Yes”—with a sigh, brimming with 
resignation—“it’s too late now.” 

It was on the tip of Mr. Kynaston’s 
tongue to repeat some seldom-used 
formula of the “I told you so” species, 
but he _ forbore, and murmured 
sympathetically “Poor old man!” 

“T shall have an awful life of it, an 
awful life, Jack; she’s let me see that 
already. They always say ‘fools ven- 
ture where angels fear to tread,’ and 
that accounts for it, I suppose. If I'd 
been anything short of an abject idiot 
I might have known that all those 
other fellows who prospected and then 
ran away had reason for their unfaith- 
fulness. But now I’ve pushed my 
stupid head into a collar which will 
always jar, and never wear out.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you quarrel 
with her?’ asked the other irritably. 
This hopeless resignation annoyed him. 

“Because she wouldn’t let me, Jack. 
I tried to, tried hard—you may bet your 
life on that. But she was all sugar 
and honey, and smoothed me down 
into peaceful subjection. Besides——” 

“Make a bolt of it.” 

“Make a bolt of it!’ exclaimed he on 


the bed, rising from his recumbent 
posture, and fairly gasping with 
astonishment. “Why, I’ve never had 


the least chance.” 

“Do it now, man. Make a bold dash 
for liberty before it’s too late. The 
emphatic she is peacefully slumbering 
the sleep of the successful in her own 
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mansion a mile off, and there are no 
sentries here. Slip off that war-paint, 
don the ordinary tweeds of every-day 
tourist life, pack that smaller portman- 
teau with pyjamas and a toothbrush, 
get off by the first train that leaves the 
station, and then make for the wilds of 
—oh, anywhere.” 

“By Jove, I’ve a good mind to do it.” 

“You must speak now, my son, or for- 
ever hold your peace. The gaol door’s 
open. Go back to your cell, and sleep 
the sleep of the just and the penitent, 
and you'll be hanged—married that is 
—in the morning as sure as you are 
seratching your head now. (Don’t do 
it, please, it reminds one of the Zoo.) 
Slip off your handcuffs, which are 
quite loose—condemned men _ are 
always treated well at the last 
moment — pass the snoring warders, 
regain once more the haunts of crime, 
and pick up afresh the thread of your 
happy sinful life where you laid it 
down. Just think of it now! You'll 
be able to come and go when and where 
you please, with no one to question; to 
smoke as much as you like; to drink 
when you are athirst; and to be a jolly 
bachelor till such time comes when 
you meet a really nice girl—and I’m 
quite willing to admit that there are 
such to be had—and then change your 
life perhaps, but only to improve it. 
Come along now, don’t hesitate any 
longer.” 

“Here, go over into my room with me 
and just help pack some things, and 
I’ll change and be off at once.” 

“I’m more than half inclined to go 
with you. You won’t need these patent 
leather boots?” 

“No; leave the boots behind. You 
can send them on with the rest of the 
things afterwards. But I say, Jack” 
—seriously—“you mustn’t skedaddle 
too. You must stay behind to explain 
things, don’t you see?” 

“No,” said Mr. Kynaston, rather 
ruefully, “I can’t say I do see. Be- 
cause it strikes me rather forcibly that 
several people will feel at liberty to 
be excessively indignant in a few 
hours’ time, and the odds are that I 


shall strike them as being a very con- 





venient scapegoat; or, in plainer En- 
glish, probably some angry person will 
want to hit me, and then there will be 
a vulgar brawl.” 

“Oh no, there won’t, Jack.” 

“Oh, but yes there will, my young 
friend. I don’t wish to make you con- 
ceited by fulsome flattery—have you 
got a key to this, or will the strap be 
enough?—but just at the present time 
you are a person of some note, the lion 
of the day in fact; and when you are 
not producible to perform in the show 
as per advertisement, I, your keeper, 
shall be called seriously to account. 
No, now shut up—don’t start being 
exceedingly grateful and thanking me 
profusely. Got plenty of ‘baccy? And 
matches? Good-bye, then, and good 
luck to you. By the way—send me a 
wire to the Cambridge Post Office to 
say where you are.” 

And in two minutes more the bride- 
groom (that was to be) had got clear of 
the house. 


EPISODE III. 


When his co-conspirator had fairly 
departed, Mr. Kynaston returned to his 
own room, and, after lighting a pipe, 
stretched himself comfortably on the 
top of his bed. The language of his 
thoughts was sometimes perplexed, 
sometimes derisive, sometimes a trifle 
sympathetic, and frequently “painful 
and free.” His window faced east, and 
the full rays of the rising sun passed 
in with remorseless brilliance, and the 
increasing noises without, as well as 
his watch, told him that the morning 
was rapidly advancing. 

“T’ve a precious good mind to make 
myself scarce too,” he _ soliloquized. 
“The happy man will be missed by 
eight, or eight-thirty at the latest, and 
then won’t there be a jolly row! 
Every one will want to vent angry 
feeling on some one else. The bride- 
elect, who will have no chance of at- 
tempting to look younger than she 
really is, by the aid of girlish white 
dress and orange blossoms; her people, 
whose new hopes are rudely dashed 
away forever; the good folks of the 
house I’m staying in now, at the 
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thoughts of being unavoidably mixed 
up in an unpleasant scandal; the 
bridesmaids, whose new dresses will 
receive no public exhibition; the par- 
son who will pocket no fee, and who 
will therefore think the proceedings 
‘simply disgraceful;’ and in fact every 
soul who was to have had the least 
connection with the marriage will look 
out for a scapegoat to bear the sins of 
the departed one, and who such a 
suitable person as myself? They’ll 
never believe that he has simply ‘dis- 
appeared mysteriously’— that’s too 
much like fiction for fact. And they’ll 
never imagine that he has levanted on 
his own _ responsibility. They are 
bound to give me the credit of persuad- 
ing him, because’”—w with a grin—‘some 
of my little sentiments with regard to 
matrimony in the abstract are pretty 
tolerably well known. Yes, really”— 
and here he got up and looked pen- 
sively at a pile of folded clothes on a 
chair—“really, I think I’d better forego 
the formality of leave-taking, and 
start for the station before it gets any 
later. It’s rather a felonious sort of 
action, I suppose, running away with 
oneself on an occasion like this, but it 
isn’t a case they could get a magis- 
trate’s warrant out for.” 

And then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him, and smiling a sweet 
smile of resignation, Mr. Kynaston 
turned him again to the bed, and lifting 
the clothes, slumbered the sleep of the 
embarrassed in the space of less than 
two minutes. 

At eight o’clock, or a little before, 
a man came into the room to ¢call him, 
and fill his bath, and get things ready 
generally; and seeing that the fellow 
hung about as if he wanted to say 
something, Kynaston, with a cold 
smile, asked him what it was. 

“Oh, nothing, sir; only Mr. Hadney’s 
hup and hout already.” He seemed to 
find this such a good joke that he 
laughed knowingly. 

Mr. Kynaston joined in his hilarity, 
and remarked, ‘‘He isn’t much accus- 
tomed to getting married, you see, and 
they’re all a little excited the first time 
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or two. You were yourself, I’ve no 
doubt, Trellers?” 

“Only tried it once, sir, so far,” said 
Trellers, with an appreciative grin; 
“but the larst gennlem’n as we married 
’ere was took exactually the same way. 
Hanythink more as I can do for you, 
sir? Cigarette, sir, or a brandy and 
soda?” 

“No, thanks; I can get along now. 
Are the others stirring yet?” 

“Most of ’em isn’t, sir.” 

“H’m! well then, I think [ll in- 
dulge myself half an hour longer, as 
Mr. Adney is up to see to anything that 
wants looking after. Just take care I 
don’t overrun that though.” 

With an obedient “Yessir” the man 
left the room, and Mr. Kynaston con- 
gratulated himself on having got 
round the first corner. However, 
before the half hour had elapsed, 
another visitor presented himself, this 
time his host, a fussy country squire 
of about fifty. 

“Hullo! not stirring yet?’ he said. 
“Humph, you are taking it coolly 
enough any way. Why, Adney was up 
and out long ago.” 

“I’m only dealing the cards this game. 
He’s playing high.” 

“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed the squire in 
stentorian tones. “Don’t you crow too 
loudly though. Your turn will come 
some day. Where’s he gone to?” 

“Can’t tell, I’m sure; he hasn’t been 
in here since I woke up. Walked over 
to the Russells’ perhaps to indulge 
in one last surreptitious sigh under a 
certain window we wot of, before 
the indifference of possession makes 
such proceedings uninteresting. Eh, 
squire?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ 

“E—h, squire? We know, don’t we?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! you young dog. Now 
get up.” And he, too, left, and once 
more did the wily Mr. Kynaston 
chuckle to himself. Then Trellers 
came in again, this time with a look of 
concern on his face. 

“Mr. Hadney ’e’s nowheres about, 
sir, as I can find, an’ ’is room it’s all 
of a muddle. I didn’t rightly notice it 
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when I was hin afore, but ’is small 
black portmantle’s gawn, sir, an’ some 
of ’is things too, an’ the rest is strawn 
*ere, there, and heverywheres.” 

“What's he got on?” 

“Well, I couldn’t rightly tell; but I 
should say one of ’is tweed soots, sir. 
There’s them nice noo lavender bags 
just chucked on the bed no’ow, an’ the 
white weskit as ’e was a-going to wear, 
lying with a dirty boot plump on its 
stummick.” 

“Seems odd,’ said Mr. Kynaston 
meditatively. ‘Look here, you go and 
hunt him up, and tell him he’ll be late 
if he doesn’t take care; and I’ll dress.” 

The plot was thickening. 

Next, one of the other guests staying 
in the house came in just as the best 
man was getting into his collar. 

“Where’s George?’ he asked. “He’s 
up and out, and no one seems to know 
where he’s got to.” 

“So about six people have told me 
already,” remarked Mr. Kynaston, 
knotting his tie with great care and 
deliberation. “Idiot hasn’t even got 
into his wedding garments yet, they 
say. He'll be late to a dead certainty 
if we don’t take care. You go and 
hunt him up, there’s a good fellow. Ill 
be down directly. Bother! There, I 
shall have to tie that again! Oh. I am 
going to enjoy myself,” he added, when 
this last visitor had made his exit. 
Ten minutes later he slid into an 
unoccupied seat at the breakfast table, 
and after stating that he would have 
“coffee,” he ran his eye over the viands, 
and then deigned to reply, in answer 
to many inquiries, that he hadn’t seen 
Adney yet since he woke, but that he 


would be bound to turn up in a minute 1 


or so now. 
However, as, needless to remark, 
Mr. Adney did not put in an appear- 
ance before the best man had finished 
his leisurely meal, he did begin to 
feign some anxiety, and with a few 
cutting epithets at the absent one’s 
sarelessness, set off in person to 
search for him. Others, half-laughing, 
half-serious, departed on the same 


errand; but one by one they returned 
considerably 


with faces elongated. 
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They had looked high, they had looked 
low; they had searched the house, they 
had scoured the grounds; one had even 
been across to the Russells, and inter- 
viewed both butler and coachman; 
but all without success, and they were 
unanimous in concurring that “it” (to 
wit, the situation) “was the very 
devil.” 

“He was awfully queer last night,” 
some one remembered. 

“Told me to ‘go to thingummy’ when 
I asked him if he didn’t feel blissful,’’ 
said another with a dubious smirk. 

“He was drinking like a fish,” re- 
marked a third, whose chronic thirst 
made him able to render a pretty cor- 
rect tale of those who patronize the 
wine-pots. 

“He scarcely danced at all,” observed 
a youth who had recently bought his 
first dress-coat, and thought dancing 
the only thing one went to dances for. 

And then they all applied to 
Kynaston to know where on earth the 
bridegroom had got to. 

“How the deuce should I know any 
more than you do?” inquired the best 
man irritably. “I saw he was behav- 
ing like a maniac last night, just the 
same as you did; and although at first 
I thought it was only natural excite- 
ment, I spoke to him about it half-a- 
dozen times. He said he was feeling 
headachey and queer, that was all; 
and then, if you noticed, he went to 
bed rather early. I saw him again 
up-stairs before turning in, and he was 
just the same then.” 

“What did he say?’ asked half-a- 
dozen voices. 

“Oh, nothing much, except that he 
wished he were well over to-morrow— 
meaning to-day, that is.” 

This remark caused a slight laugh 
among two or three of the younger 
auditors—inexperienced youths still in 
the enjoyment of their salad days— 
but the solemn look of the others 
quickly suppressed it. 

“Well,” said the squire, in the tones 
of a man who means what he says, 
‘“‘something must be done, that’s very 
certain.” And no one ventured to 
gainsay him. “It’s half past nine now” 
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—he noted the fact on his watch, and 
confirmed it from the clock on the 
mantelshelf—‘half past nine, and he 
isn’t here.” 

“No,” assented some one after a 
moment’s thought, “he isn’t.” And 
then everybody waited for some one 
else to make a further suggestion. 

“Half past nine, and he isn’t here,” 
the squire repeated authoritatively, 
although no one had contradicted him. 
“Something must be done.” And then 
he added, “Really it is very annoying;” 
but whether he referred to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of doing “some- 
thing” or to the vexing absence of Mr. 
Adney, did not appear. 

As further search appeared useless, 
the group still sat or sauntered about 
the room. Conversation flagged and 
languished, and the clock on the man- 
telpiece had enough glances cast at it 
to imperil the glass. Slowly the hands 
crept round, so slowly in fact that one 
might almost have imagined that the 
malignant spirit who had evidently 
taken charge of the day had, as a 
refinement of cruelty, lengthened the 
pendulum by a good couple of inches; 
but still, surely, they crept on, till at 
five minutes to the hour the premoni- 
tory “whirr”’ to ten o’clock made itself 
clearly heard above the almost perfect 
silence. 

Once more the squire, who had been 
pacing about like a cat in a warm oven, 
lifted up his voice. 

“Those people at the Russells will be 
starting off to church directly,” he said, 
“and it will never do to have them there 
if our man does not come up to time. 
They must be told to wait till we send 
"em word. You'd better go, Kynaston.” 

“Thanks,” remarked that person 
dryly, but without moving from his 
seat. “Thanks, but I’d rather stay 
where I am, if it’s all the same to you. 
Some people have a weakness for 
killing or torturing a herald who 
brings bad news, and I’m not greedy 
for posthumous glory. Send a servant 
with a note.” 


“Nonsense!” exclaimed the squire 
angrily; he was glad for an oppor- 


tunity to flare out at some one. “Non- 
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sense! you are the proper man, of 
course. Why, I’d go myself in a min- 
ute if I thought it my duty. But it 
isn’t; it’s yours. It will be a very 
unpleasant business, as you say, but 
they can’t hold you responsible, or’— 
darkly—‘‘at any rate they won't.” 

“Then do you believe I know where 
Adney is?’ said Mr. Kynaston, getting 
up and looking his host squarely in the 
face. 

“Oh, no, no, no! nothing of the kind. 
There, don’t fly into a rage with me, 
my good fellow; I’m so upset I hardly 
know what I’m saying. Dear, dear, I 
wouldn’t have had this happen for 
fifty pounds; those damned papers will 
get hold of it and laugh over our names 
inevery Radical hole in England. Come 
now, do go, Jack, and tell them to wait 
a little. Perhaps he’ll turn up yet, and 
we can send after you before you get to 
the house.” 

But, needless to remark, Mr. Kynas- 
ton was not stopped on his road, 
although, by going slowly, he gave 
pursuers every chance; and with no 
very pleasant feelings he asked for 
“Mr. Russell,” the expectant bride’s 
brother. He told his tale as tersely 
and clearly as he could, and then 
checked an abusive outburst on the 
angered relative’spart by saying. “Now 
look here, I won’t stand it. The poor 
chap may have been murdered for any- 
thing you know.” 

But the fair Ada, to whom the news 
was quickly imparted, was not so 
easily silenced. She burst with such a 
fury of rage into the room where Mr. 
Kynaston was standing, that she made 
her bridal attire all awry, and trans- 
figured the smiling face (which she 
usually showed to eligible men) to one 


that would have made the most 
amorous swear to eternal celibacy. 
“It's a vile conspiracy!’ she 


screamed; ‘a scheme to get him away 
from me; a dastardly plot to cover me 
with shame; and you, you are at the 
bottom of it!” 

Mr. Kynaston wisely retired behind 
a sofa, to secure retreat from a per- 
sonal attack, which seemed imminent, 
and then did the worst thing he 
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possibly could do under the circum- 
stances. He advised her to keep calm. 

“Keep calm!” she shrieked, in such 
an ecstasy of rage that the words 
would hardly come forth. “IKXeep calm, 
when I’ve been made ridiculous like 
this; when I’ve been put in a position 
that the whole country will laugh at 
and gloat over. No’—in answer to a 
suggestion— “he’s not drowned, or 
murdered, or done anything to. He 
has simply run away, mean-spirited 
cur that he is, and I’—with a wild 
laugh, and a clutch at her head which 
brought veil and a beauteous switch of 
hair away at one fell swoop—‘I am 
left here alone, with a miserable brute 
of a brother who doesn’t even offer to 
kill any one.” 

And then she became so hysterical, 
and began making such awkward con- 
fessions, that the best man thought 
the most charitable thing he could do 
would be to remove himself from the 
chance of listening. And so he made 
his exit, and in a couple of hours more 
was on the railway. 


EPISODE Iv. 

Mr. Kynaston was well on his road 
for King’s Cross before it struck him 
that there was probably a telegram 
awaiting him at the Cambridge post- 
office; and whilst cogitating as to 
what he had best do in regard to it, 
the train drew well into the murky 
suburbs of the metropolis. So, think- 
ing it was too late that day to beat up 
his unfortunate friend’s retreat, he 
journeyed on tranquilly to the ter- 
minus, drove to his rooms, and conned 
over the events of the day in solitude. 
Being very tired, almost worn out in 
fact, he turned in before eleven; and 
awaking distinctly refreshed the next 
morning, he despatched a telegram or 
two, packed a large Gladstone bag with 
great care and discrimination to exces- 
sive corpulence, and then drove to 
Liverpool Street. A little over an 
hour later he was on the “longest plat- 
form in creation’’—to wit, that of Cam- 
bridge—and shortly afterwards driv- 


ing down St. Andrew’s Street at a most 
reckless pace in a hansom. The under- 
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graduate likes pace, and cabby conse- 
quently humors him. 

“Yes, there was a telegram for 
‘Kynaston’ addressed to the office;” 
and its contents caused the reader to 
send off a return message, and then 
re-enter his conveyance with the 
laconic instruction of “Hoop” to his 
Jehu. Arrived at that hostelry, he told 
the man to “wait,” and then went 
within and ordered some liquid re- 
freshment and the time-table; the 
result being that he was very quickly 
back at the station and en route for Ely. 
Arrived there, he crossed over the line 
and after a twenty-minutes wait, met 
the runaway bridegroom, who emerged 
from the Lynn train. 

They met with a grin on both sides, 
and Adney announced that he had been 
en cache at Hilgay Fen. He said it was 
quiet, out of the way, and not likely 
to be visited by any one he didn’t want 
to meet. 

“And what do you propose to do 
now?” 

“Go abroad till 
Come with me.” 

“Can’t. I’m off north now, to join 
Currie’s yacht at Crinan.” 

“He asked me.” 

“Yes, and you refused, thinking to be 
otherwise occupied. But I wired to 
him yesterday that you had changed 
your mind, and would come along with 
me. You can have your sea-kit sent 
on to Oban.” 

“Jack, you’re a good fellow.” 

“Of course I am. Here! hi! porter! 
take these two portmanteaus across.” 

Ten minutes later the train for the 
north came in, and whilst Kynaston 
was securing a couple of seats — the 
carriages were rather crowded—Adney, 
who was a trifle fussy about such mat- 
ters, stayed by the van to see that the 
baggage he was interested in was not 
left on the platform. The train was 
a good deal behind time, and therefore 
the stop was curtailed as much as 
possible, which, of course, made the 
crowd of property-owners round the 
luggage-van a more confused one than 
usual. 

Kynaston was watching it from a dis- 


this blows over. 
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tance. He had his head out of the 
doorway with the double purpose of 
dissuading any stranger from coming 
in, and of showing his friend where he 
was. Most of the ceremony had been 
gone through; the baggage that was 
staying behind was being wheeled off 
by the porters; that which was going 
on was nearly all in the van. The 
guard was shutting one of his doors, 
and taking in one of Adney’s portman- 
teaus as he did so. The other package 
was being held up to him, when sud- 
denly its holder dropped it as if the 
handle had become red-hot. A voice 
ealled his name—a female voice. The 
guard said, ‘‘Now, sir, get in,” and blew 
his whistle. The female voice said, 
“Oh, George!’ a second time, and the 
train began to move, and finally—Mr. 
Adney was left on Ely platform with 
Miss Adeline Russell. 


EPISODE V. 

A cutter yacht of some eighteen or 
twenty tons burden was at anchor in 
Port Ramsay, which is a little-visited 
natural harbor at the northern end of 
the island of Lismore, N. B. Seated on 
her deck was an individual dressed in 
the easy costume of turned-up flannel 
trousers and unbuttoned flannel shirt. 
He wore a glass in one eye, had a short 
pipe in his mouth, and was peeling 
potatoes with the aid of a rusted clasp- 
knife. The great salt sea was his 
wash-bowl, and when he succeeded in 
skinning one of the tubers without 
letting it slip out of his fingers over- 
board—which happened to at least one 
out of three—he placed it in a canvas 
bucket which stood on the deck beside 
him, and after taking a look at the 
mouth of the harbor, where apparently 
some one was expected, he selected 
another potato from a brown paper 
bag which was near the bucket, and 
resumed his occupation. At last, 
when nearly all the contents of the 
bag had passed to the bucket, save 
those which were securely resting 
beneath the cutter’s keel, a small boat 
shot round the rock at the harbor’s 
entrance, and a minute afterwards 
ran up alongside. 
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“Wire for you, Jack,” said one of 
the men in her. “Been forwarded from 
Oban.” 

Kynaston took the yellow envelope, 
tore it, read the enclosure, and removed 
his pipe to execute a good sigh. Then 
he said, ‘‘Alas, poor Adney!” 

“What’s the matter?’ asked one of 
the others. 

For reply Kynaston handed over the 


telegram. It was dated two days 
before, and signed ‘“‘Adney.” 
It said: 


“She married me this morning.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE {ROMAN’S VILLEGGIATURA. 
BY THE COUNTESS MARTINENGO 
CESARESCO. 

The summer palace of some Oriental 
king should be considered, perhaps, the 
first villa; such a palace as the Gene- 
ralife must have been, in the days of 
its splendor, a dream of fair women, 
bulbuls, and roses. But in the more 
modest though still delightful modern 
sense, the country pleasure-house is a 
distinctly Roman invention. The villa 
of the private citizen could not have 
become an institution anywhere unless 
good and secure roads made access to 
it easy. This condition was fulfilled 
under the Roman government to an 
extent which must seem surprising 
when we think of the frequent civil 
convulsions which flooded Italy with 
dispossessed peasants and disbanded 
soldiers. The roads were generally 
safe and almost always good. It was 
not dangerous to live in an isolated 
house, though no doubt it was common 
to have not less than two or three 
families of free peasants or slaves 
either lodged in a wing of the master’s 
dwelling or close by it. Thus the villa 
became possible, but it was the 
idiosyncrasy of the race that caused 
it to develop into an established feature 
of Roman life. The Greek would never 
have been able to understand the Ro- 
man citizen’s need of rural retirement. 

It was probably well back in 
republican times that the Roman began 
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te look upon a house out of town as | up the tranquil hours, and the evening 
rather a necessity than a luxury. As | brings a supper fit for the gods: beans 
wealth increased and with it restless- | and bacon washed down by wholesome 
ness, the custom of having two or | wine which costs nothing since it is 
three houses became more and more | made on the estate. A friend or two, 
general. Lucretius describes, with his | staying in the house, enliven the board, 
fine irony, the man of fashion who, | but the discourse does not run on other 
terribly bored in his splendid town | people’s houses, or on somebody’s 
mansion, sets off suddenly for his | dancing; serious themes are dis- 
villa as if it were on fire and he going | cussed, such as the nature of good, and 
to put it out; but when he arrives there | what constitutes true happiness; till, 
he begins at once to yawn, or goes to | for a break, an old neighbor tells the 
sleep, or even reorders the horses and | story of “The Town and the Country 
returns in an equal hurry to the city. | Mouse,” or some other ever-young 
By the Augustan age the two or three | ancient tale. When Maecenas was 
villas had grown to be five or six in | going to dine with him, Horace told 
the case of rich and fashionable peo- | him that he must not expect Falernian 
ple, and they were often as elaborate | or Formian vintages; there would be 
in their appointments as the house in | only the humble Sabine wine which he 
town. In other instances, they pre- | had sealed up in a Grecian cask with 
served most of the original simplicity | his own hands, in commemoration of 
of the farmhouse. Horace, for his | some popular triumph of the illus- 
own time, and Martial and Pliny the | trious friend to whose generosity he 
Younger for the later period of Trajan, | owed the estate where it was grown. 
give us abundant information about | The poet preferred the rusticity of 
both kinds of Roman villeggiatura. the Sabine farm to the Rome-out-of- 
If Virgil remained always a man of | town life at Tibur, where he also had 
the country, in spite of living mostly | a villa. Tibur in the season provided 
in cities, no amount of country life | more society than the capital itself; 
could make Horace other than a man- | people ran to and fro between the 
about-town. When he speaks of the | houses of acquaintances as they do 
country, it is not as Virgil or as | between the villas on the Lake of 
Tibullus spoke of it; he knows noth- | Como. In the Sabine valley the real 
ing of nature’s mysteries, nothing of | business of the country occupied every 
the eternal sentiment of the field- | one around if not altogether the poet. 
building, nothing of the religion of the | In one ode he laments that there will 
plough. He is not one of the initiated, | be soon no real country; mansions 
but he enjoys, and within his limita- | and parks and ornamental waters 
tions, he appreciates. The country is | replace simple cottages like his own 
good for his health and for his appe- | “white country-box;” banks of myrtle 
tite. It gives him a rest from the hun- | 4nd violets encroach on the olive 
dred thousand requests and questions | groves; the elms, which supported the 
with which he is importuned as he | Vines, are cut down to plant plane-trees 
walks the streets of Rome. The friend | or shady laurel walks; ploughed fields 
of Maecenas is supposed to be able to | disappear in lawns. In this ode it is 
arrange any little affair; to know all | by chance mentioned that the Romans 
the news before it is divulged; in vain | then liked to build their houses facing 
he pleads inability or ignorance. It is | north, the contrary to the present 
all very flattering, and Horace is the | preference. “Chi paga per il sole non 
last person not to be flattered by it, but paga per il dottore,” is a proverb which 
too much of it becomes tedious. The | shows the faith put in a sunny aspect 
whole day goes by frittered away in 'by the Romans of to-day. Horace 
trifles, and on such days he ardently | regrets the time when stately public 
desires his rural retreat where sleep | buildings were raised, but each man 
and leisure, and the Greek poets fill | Was content with a poor place for his 
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personal habitation. But the Italian 
private citizen was already the great- 
est lover and builder of palaces in the 
world. 

Horace was in all things the poet of 
moderation (the only one). He could 
honestly disclaim earth-hunger, and 
declare that he never went round his 
fields longing to make crooked bound- 
aries straight by adding a bit here and 
enclosing an angle there. Perhaps the 
fact proves him an amateur; was 
there ever a man really bred to possess 
land who was quite free from this form 
of madness? Of his father’s farm in 
Apulia he seems to have preserved no 
pleasant childish memories; he remem- 
bers how poor the soil was, and he 
never expresses pain that it went the 
common way of confiscation. His 
father, a freedman, eked out his liveli- 
hood as a tax-gatherer; it must have 
strained his every resource to send his 
son, well provided for, to be educated 
in Rome instead of placing him in a 
provincial grammar school, as most of 
his richer neighbors did with their 
sons. 

Yet Horace knew the charm that 
comes from possession; the charm of 
saying “my own fields, my own oxen.” 
He loved the Sabine farm for every 
reason, but most of all because it 
belonged to him. He loves it so well 
that he trembles sometimes lest he 
should lose it, but he is consoled by 
the reflection that surely no evil eye 
will be cast upon so modest a domain. 
The estate lay under Mount Lucretilis, 
about thirty miles from Rome, in a 
valley which is easily identified and 
which used to be visited by so many 
English pilgrims, that the peasants 
were long convinced that Horace was 
an Englishman. The poet had five 
families of free husbandmen and eight 
house-slaves. The homestead was 
managed by a steward or fattore, who 
gave his master plenty of trouble. He 
had been a slave in Rome, fed on 
rations and hard worked, but instead 
of rejoicing at his improved position, 
he pined for the tavern and music-hall, 
and neglected the oxen and let the 
sluices overflow. 





| of the country. 
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All his life Horace had wished for @ 
piece of land which contained a garden, 
a stream, and a coppice, and in the 
Sabine valley he found all three. To 
take a nap, after his brief meal, on the 
grass by the stream was to him that 
exquisite combination of mental and 
physical ease which man is foolish to 
despise because it is an enjoyment 
within the reach of every other animal 
as well as of himself. Horace clearly 
considered both his Sabine farm and 
his villa at Tibur healthier than the 
capital, especially in the autumn, 
“when every father and mother turns 
pale with fear for their children’— it 
may be doubted if Rome was so ex- 
empt from malarial fever at that time 
as it is generally thought to have been. 
Once, when he had promised Maecenas 
to be away only five days, he remained 
at Tibur through all the month of 
August, and he begs his “dear friend,’ 
if he would have him keep well, to let 
him stay yet longer, and even pass the 
winter out of Rome by the seaside (he 
was probably thinking of Tarentum). 

Yet was not there a spice of truth in 
the taunt which his servant Davus 
addressed to the poet, that when he had 
been too long in the country he grew 
moped to death? We are almost 
invited to suspect that there was; the 
town was, after all, the life of his life. 
One may be sure, by-the-by, that the 
worthy Davus himself hated seclusion 
as much as any Italian servant does 
to-day. Tibur he may have endured; 
there he could far conversazione with 
the servants of other villas, but at the 
Sabine farm with whom could he have 
due chiacchiere except with the steward 
—another martyr? By immortalizing 
the amusing criticism of Davus, Hor- 
ace shows that he was the first to 
observe that “no man was a hero to 
his valet.” 

In the story of Alphius, the Usurer, 
who resolved to turn countryman, but 
ended by trying to put out on the 
Calends the money he had gathered in 
on the Ides, we see a man who, what- 
ever his education, has a most superior 
power of appreciating the attractions 
The picture he gives 
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of them is the best known, the most 
popular that exists; even now, when 
the habit of Latin quotations is gone, 
few orators can get through a speech 
on a rural subject without the lines:— 


Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
(Ut prisea gens mortalium) 

Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni foenore. 


When it comes to the point, however, 
of abandoning the “something he does 
in the city,” he will never find the 
courage to comsummate the sacrifice. 
We all know Alphius: how he looks at 
every advertisement in the paper of 
“a desirable Elizabethan residence 
with grass land sufficient for three 
cows;” how he corresponds with the 
advertiser, and even goes regularly to 
examine eligible freeholds; and we 
know that he will die as he has lived 
in the umbrageous recesses of his 
back office. There are people who go 
through their whole lives nursing and 
cockering an ambition which is not 
insincere, but is completely unreal. It 
forms the recreation of their dull 
hours, the romance soaring above their 
sordid pursuits; it is dressed up to look 
so exactly as if it were alive that only 
a man’s most intimate friends are 
aware that he would be alarmed and 
distressed beyond words if he were 
to-morrow called upon to turn it from 
fiction into fact. 

The vine-tendrils hanging from tree 
to tree, the lowing cattle, the honey in 
the comb, the sheep yielding their thick 
fleeces to the shearer, the gliding 
waters, the warbling birds, the holy 
and healthy sun-tanned peasant bride 
who piles up the logs for her tired hus- 
band’s return, and milks the cows, and 
sets out the evening meal of lamb or 
kid with olives, mallows, and a jar of 
wine—who observed them more loy- 
ingly than Alphius the Usurer? And 
sweet it is, he adds, while he sups, to 
watch the sheep hastening home to the 
fold, and the weary oxen dragging 
from the fields the inverted plough- 
share. Very sweet, no doubt, but to- 
morrow he will be back at 
lending. 

Horace made only one real study of 
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a husbandman, but it is remarkable 
for original insight. With few but 
sure touches he fixes the type of the 
peasant who, after all, has the best 
right to represent his class; a type far 
removed from the open-mouthed yokel 
to be so well described by Calpurnius, 
who would not have missed the show 
in the Arena for all the kine of Lucania. 
The Ofellus of Horace has a profound 
contempt for the luxuries of great 
cities. His predominating quality is a 
serious patience; his single passion is 
thrift. He is the peasant who paid the 
French war indemnity out of his sav- 
ings; the rustic of whom Euripides 
wrote :— 
No showy speaker, but a plain, brave 
man, 
Who seldom visited the town or courts; 
A yeoman, one of those who save a land, 
Shrewd, one whose acts with his profes- 
sions squared; 
Untainted, and a blameless life he led. 
Ofellus is not, like Melibaeus, con- 
sumed by helpless rage at injustice 
which he cannot fight against. He has 
realized the fact that man may com- 
mand his conduct, not his circum- 
stances, and having acquired this 
knowledge, he lets the learning of the 
schools alone. It is a fact that Nature 
herself is constantly repeating to the 
tillers of the soil; they live with her 
in a .primitive relationship which 
allows no artificial screen to hide her 
might and their impotence. A fatalist 
at heart, Ofellus rises superior to fate. 
Wealth could give him nothing he 
cares to have, and he has the sense to 
see (in which he departs, somewhat, 
from his modern brother) that wealth 
is an entirely idle word except in so 
far as it stands for what it can give. 
When he owned the land which he 
now cultivates for the spendthrift 
soldier who turned him out, he and his 
children lived no more luxuriously 
than they do now. No meat was eaten 
in the house on work-days except a 
piece of smoked bacon, served with 
pot-herbs. If a friend came to see him, 
1 This brings to mind the usual declaration of 
the Italian peasant when he wishes to impress you 
with his respectability: “I was never in a law 
court eren asa witness.” 
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why, he prepared a reasonable feast, 
for he was no miser; but a chicken or 
a kid, with figs and grapes and his own 
pure wine (of which a libation was 
duly offered to Ceres), made up the Dill 
of fare—not turbot or oysters brought 
at a ruinous expense from Rome. Now 
that he and his sons work for hire, 
their labor places them above want, 
and permits them to lead much the 
same life as before. Fortune can hurt 
him no more, while she may easily hurt 
the spoiler by robbing him of his ill- 
acquired acres; nay, who knows 
(though Horace does not say so) that 
Ofellus will not again become the 
owner of his land if he save long 
enough while the other wastes? 

This contribution to the long tale of 
confiscation is characteristic of the 
poet who at the age of twenty-five 
(when the satire was written), looked 
on life already with a calm, unemo- 
tional eye, strictly resolved to walk 
round windmills, not to charge them. 
His was the wit of a contented heart, 
as Heine’s was the wit of a broken 
heart. He had not eaten his bread 
with sorrow, and he did not know the 
heavenly powers, but what he did 
know of life and Nature he could ex- 
press with a felicity that left little 
more to be said. Horace’s feeling for 
the country had no depths or heights; 
it is the feeling of every Roman, from 
the senator to the tradesman, from the 
consul to the money-lender. 

The commonplaceness of the taste 
rendered it a sort of bond of union 
between all classes. How deeply it 
was ingrained is proved by its con- 
tinued existence under conditions not, 
on the face of things, favorable to it. 
The increasing mania for sensational 
and often bloodthirsty spectacles, and 
the still more ominous increase of un- 
bridled self-indulgence, would seem 
incompatible with the enjoyment of the 
country; yet Martial, who wrote when 
the vines of Vesuvius were fresh 
covered with ashes, makes us feel that 
rural scenes and life were as much 
appreciated as ever. It is true that he 


somewhere hints that the master may 
carry 


corruption among his depen- 
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dents, as the French seigneur did 
among his vassals; an idea which 
would have repelled Horace, who al- 
ways dwelt on the pure morality of the 
peasantry. There are, however, 
several rural descriptions in his 
epigrams that are wholly pure and 
bright. We gather that, Spaniard 
though he was, he took a sound Roman 
interest in agriculture. He viewed it 
| from the farmer’s point of view, which, 
then as now, was not invariably exhil- 
arating. Martial complains of over- 
cheapness; the husbandman was left 
to feed on his own produce, and as 
there was more than he could eat much 
lay running to waste. There were 
places where wine sold for less than 
water; corn, depreciated by the Egyp- 
tian trade as it is now by importations 
from America and India, sold for 8d. 
a bushel. Even when the harvest was 
abundant, the cultivator made next to 
nothing. 

But in spite of discouraging statis- 
tics, farming was a pleasant occupa- 
tion for the proprietor who was a little 
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of a capitalist. There is a_ secret 
satisfaction in being your own pro- 
vision merchant. What a fool is a 


man like Appollinaris, exclaims Mar- 
tial, “‘who has a lovely country seat 
and never goes near it,” leaving the 
bailiffs and caretakers to fatten on the 
riches of the rare fish-ponds and all the 
other plenty! Martial himself pro- 
poses to give a country banquet com- 
posed of lettuces and leeks, eggs cut in 
slices, cabbage, chicken, and a ham 
which has already appeared three times 
at table. If any one should scorn the 
menu let him after an uninterrupted 
spell of town-life, go straight to a very 
homely farmhouse, by preference 
belonging to him. How excellent he 
will think his first meal. He will say 
that everything tastes alike in towns 
while this dish of eggs and bacon 
cooked over a wood fire has a flavor 
denied to the French chef’s “‘faisans de 
Bohéme, sauce Périgueux.” The illu- 
sion may not last long, but as long as it 
lasts it is complete. Martial laughs at 
his friend Bassus who plays pretty at 
| farming and owns a vast town-house 
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out of town where nothing is to be had; 
poultry, vegetables, and fruit are all 
brought from the city, and the garden, 
full of laurels, will certainly never put 
temptation in the way of the local pil- 
ferer. With this gorgeous mansion he 
contrasts Faustinus’s real rural home- 
stead at Baia. There you will not see 
a park laid out with groves of myrtle, 
plane-trees and clipped box-hedges. 
Utility reigns supreme, but it is that 
utility which charms. Close-pressed 
heaps of corn fill every corner, and the 
wine casks are put out to air, smelling 
strongly of the old vintage. Hither, in 
the late autumn, the rough vine- 
dresser brings the ripe grapes. From 
the valleys comes a sound of the bel- 
lowing bulls. The farmyard muster 
roams at large; cocks and hens, geese 
and peacocks, even pheasants and par- 
tridges which seem to have been reared 
at home. The turrets are loud with 
pigeons; the pigs run after the 
steward’s wife; the lamb bleats as it 
follows its mother. “Young house- 
bred slaves, sleek as milk, surround the 
fire.” The steward does not go idling 
about or playing games; his amuse- 
ments are useful, he fishes, or nets 
birds, or goes a-hunting. When work 
is over, friends and neighbors look in 
and partake of a cordial but informal 
hospitality; there is enough and to 
spare for all. The cheerful-faced rus- 
tie comes to pay his respects, nor does 
he come empty-handed; he carries 
white honey, or conical cheeses, while 
tall girls, daughters of honest husband- 
men, bring their mother’s offerings in 
osier baskets. These were presents, 
not tribute. There was slavery, not 
serfdom. The free peasant might be 
dispossessed by the State, but he was 
not browbeaten, still less was he 
knouted, by the lord of the manor. 
We think of the little gifts of the 
English villagers to a popular squire, 
or, rather, to his wife; the gleaning 
cake, the basket of damsons, the 
guinea-fowls’ eggs, the elderberry 
wine, not to speak of pen-wipers, ket- 
tle-holders, and mysterious card-trays 
made of cloves and acorns. The giver 
understands almost as well as the 
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receiver that the gift is valueless in 
itself but valuable as a piece of symbol- 
ism. And what it symbolizes is not 
subjection but freedom: the right of 
the freeborn freely to manifest their 
good-will. 

Tf the rustic offerings spoken of by 
Martial mark one kindly custom, 
another is revealed by the dropping in 
of neighbors to share the evening meal. 
We must suppose that Faustinus was a 
rich and well-educated Roman, yet, like 
Horace before him, he welcomed the 
society of his provincial neighbors; he 
eould doubtless “talk of veals,’’ as Dr. 
Johnson recommended a curate to learn 
to do, the young man having com- 
piained that in his part of the country 
ealves (which were then called “‘veals’’) 
formed the staple conversation. Apart 
from common interests, there was then 
in Italy, as there is now, a sort of mem- 
tal unity between all classes, an intel- 
lectual common ground independent of 
position or education. 


Of all the nations of Europe (wrote 
Charles Lever in 1864) I know of none, 
save Italy, in which the characters are 
the same in every class and grauation. 
The appeal you would make to the Italian 
noble must be the same you would ad- 
dress to the humble peasant on his 
property. The point of view is invariably 
identical; the sympathies are always 
alike. . . . To this trait, of whose exist- 
ence Cavour well knew, was owing the 
marvellous unanimity in the nation on the 
last war with Austria. The appeal to the 
prince could be addressed, and was ad- 
dressed, to the peasant. There was not 
an argument that spoke to the one which 
was not re-echoed inthe heart of the other. 
In fact, the chain that binds the social 
condition of Italy is shorter than else- 
where, and the extreme links are less 
remote from each other than with most 
nations of Europe. 


impossible to speak of the 
Roman villa without mentioning the 


Tt is 


name of Martial’s benefactor, Pliny 
the Younger, to whom we owe such full 
and glowing accounts of his various 
country-houses that some homeless 
letterato once spitefully said that he 
gave the idea of an auctioneer anxious 
to dispose of the property. Pliny has 
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a formal right to figure among Roman 
poets, though we possess none of the 
verses which his wife sang so sweetly 
(the wise woman; no wonder that he 
adored her). They were sung at Rome, 
too, and even at Athens, which pleased 
the author, who confesses that he also 
hummed them to himself now and then, 
which perhaps means rather fre- 
quently. One would like to hear the 
musie of the drawing-room ballad of 
the Roman world. Pliny does not ex- 
plain who wrote it; it may have been 
the rule, as in Elizabethan times, to 
write verses for well-known airs so 
that every one could sing them. He 
speaks modestly about his paems, but 
it is certain that he cherished a care- 
fully watered little hope of their pleas- 
ing posterity. It is probably well for 
his fame that we are excused from 
passing judgment on them; he was too 
good an orator to be a good poet. 
Montaigne could forgive Cicero for 
writing verses, but not for publishing 
them. Still, this literary employment 
of the leisure of eminent Romans is 
always interesting to remember, if only 
because of its analogy among the 
English public men of our own day. 
Poet or no poet, he is the very prince 
of eulogists of the country-house. It 
was the beginning and the end of his 
dearest pleasures; the port whence he 
started, the haven to which he 
returned. Wherever he _ was, his 
thoughts wandered to his father’s 
mansion at the end of the lofty avenue 
in a suburb of Como—‘*Como, your 
delight and mine,” as he calls it in a 
letter to Canerius Rufus. It is well 
worth remarking how from his earliest 
youth this Italian gentleman was 
deeply impressed with the duty of the 
cultured and well-off resident in a 
country town or rural village to make 
its interests his own, to endeavor to 
benefit his local neighbors, both the 
poor, and those of a higher but yet not 
affluent class. His first essays at the 
bar were made in pleading the suits of 
the people of Tifernum-on-Tiber (his 
mother’s place) with whom he had been 
a great favorite in his boyhood. When 
honors and comparative wealth came 
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with his appointment as consul he 
thought immediately of building a tem- 
ple for them at his own expense, “not 
to be outdone in affection;” and on its 
completion he took a long journey to be 
present when it was consecrated. At 
Como he founded a school, so that the 
fathers of families might not be 
obliged to send their sons to Milan to 
be educated, and he sought the help 
of Tacitus for finding good masters. 
He was always encouraging his father- 
in-law, who was a munificent giver, in 
works of public utility. That he was 
kind to his dependents is shown by 
many traits; he could well apply to 
himself Homer’s line, “He had a 
father’s gentleness for his people.” 
When his slaves died he wept; his only 
consolation was that he had enfran- 
chised them so that they died free. 
He sent his servant Zosimus, who was 
threatened with consumption, to pass 
the winter in Egypt, and on his return, 
better but not well, he arranged for him 
to go to a place in the south of France, 
where he might try the milk-cure. He 
gave a farm worth £800 to his old 
nurse. 

In addition to his inherited palace, 
Pliny built two villas on the lake of 
Como—one higher up, which he called 
“Tragedy,” from which you could see 
the lateen sails of the fishing-boats 
skimming the lake at dawn; the other, 
“Comedy,” on the extreme edge of the 
shore, so that one could fish from one’s 
bed. The Como property had the 
ineffable charm of early associations; 
it afforded fishing, hunting, and boat- 
ing, and its sweet tranquillity invited 
study, but Pliny’s most enviable 
country-seats were at Laurentum and 
in the Tuscan Apennines. In addition 
to these he had a pied A-terre at Tus- 
culum and villas at Tibur and Prae- 
neste. Still he did not pass for a 
millionaire. The house in Tuscany 
was built in an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, covered with ancient trees, and 
skirted by a belt of precious vineyards, 
below which, again, were pastures. 


1 The intermittent fountain, about which he was 
so curious, still rises near what is called (but with- 
out historical warrant) the “Villa Pliniana.” 
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The land abounded in_ song-birds, 
flowers, and springs of fresh water. 
Here the house was turned to the 
south; from the loggia you saw on one 
side large and fruitful fields, on the 
other well-kept lawns, roses from Ta- 
rentum, Pompeian fig-trees, and what- 
ever Italy could provide of best. In a 
cool court a perpetual jet of water 
freshened the air. A friend wrote to 
Pliny to dissuade him from going to 
his Tuscan estate in summer, as he 
thought that it must be unhealthy; 
Pliny answered that, although the 
coast (the Maremma) is not only 
unhealthy but pestilential, there was 
no fear of illness in his high valley, 
where people attained great ages and 
all seasons were delightful. The 
spring, perhaps, was the most perfect 
time; but there was no great heat in 
summer, and the rather sharp winters 
could be borne, as the house was 
artificially heated as well as being full 
of sun. Of course, hot and cold baths, 
on the most approved system, were 
ready at all hours. The reception 
rooms were arranged to afford the 
greatest variety of view; one of them 
was decorated in the Pompeian style, 
with a marble dado, surmounted by 
wall-paintings of trees and birds. Out 
of doors, tennis and riding gave the 
needful exercise; Pliny was more 
proud of the riding-ground than of any 
other thing connected with the villa; 
it was surrounded by old plane-trees, 
linked together with festoons of ivy. 
At its extreme end it formed a semi- 
circle, cypresses taking the place of the 
plane-trees, and inside these was a 
hedge of roses. 

Laurentum was in Pliny’s time the 
Brighton of Rome. It was approached 
by two pleasant roads, passing through 
dense woods or broad, open spaces, 
enlivened by horses, sheep, and oxen, 
as the Campagna is now. The dis- 
tance was not too great for you to run 
down after finishing your day’s busi- 
ness in the capital. Scipio once picked 
up shells along that shore as an ease 
from public cares. 

Pliny’s house at Laurentum was 


what he called unpretentious, but com- 
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fort had been most carefully studied, 
and even the servants’ rooms were so 
neat that guests might have occupied 
them. The villa was flooded with air 


and light; it was all doors and win- 
dows. A glazed gallery led from the 
courtyard to the dining-room. Behind 
were woods and mountains; in front, 
the Mediterranean. There was a tower 
with a splendid view; Pliny often had 
his dinner carried up to this tower, just 
as in the Apennines he would dine, 
seated on a marble seat, beside the 
marble basin of clear water at the end 
of his garden. What a delicate pleas- 
ure in life is shown by the little fact of 
these wandering meals. I knew a 
Lombard nobleman who had the same 
fancy; he even once gave a dinner- 
party in a boat moored in front of his 
villa on the lake of Garda. 

Chosen books to read and re-read 
stocked the shelves of Pliny’s seaside 
library, and here, too, there was a ten- 
nis court as well as a magnificent 
swimming-bath. Like all Romans of 
that date, Pliny had a passion for col- 
lecting, but he did not put his most 
valuable treasures in the Laurentine 
house which he wished to keep “‘modest 
and simple.” One of his best “finds,” 
a Corinthian brass statue of an old 
man, he sent to the Temple of Jupiter, 
desiring only that his name and titles 
should be inscribed on the pedestal. 
A modern donor would not accompany 
the gift by that request, but, perhaps, 
he would be exceedingly disappointed 
if the thing asked for were left undone. 

Hadrian’s “villa,” near Tivoli, which 
was seven miles round, and Diocle- 
tian’s “retreat,” the ruins of which 
form the town of Spalato, show the 
Roman taste for the country run wild 
and grown monstrous. After the 
Empire fell, for a while terror and 
insecurity drove men to stay in towns 
when they could not build for them- 
selves fortified castles; the antithesis 
of the villa. But with the first oppor- 
tunity the old love reappeared. In 
other countries the castle .gave birth 
to the exclusive country-seat where the 
great noble lived as a king. The town- 
house, if there was one, was a second- 




















ary affair; often there was none, as is 
the case to this day in Austria and 
Hungary. In Italy, on the other hand, 
there was a reversion to the Roman 
arrangement; the house in the city was 
the most important, but it was supple- 
mented by more or less numerous, 


more or less splendid, villas. Not to 
have two houses was destitution. 


Hence the crown of villas around any 
characteristically Italian town; Bres- 
cia, or Vicenza, or Trento. The un- 
travelled Italian looks in amazement 
at the well-to-do Englishman who ad- 
mits that he has only one home. An 
Italian “person of quality” who was 
obliged for the sake of economy to 
spend all the year at his villa might 
complain, as Browning makes him 
complain, but were he forced to pass 
twelve months in the vaunted city- 
square there would possibly be suicide 
instead of sighs. This time the poet, 
who dived deep in the Italian mind, 
only brings to the surface half a 
truth. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 
VI. 

When we were boys, the season of 
the year which promised the most 
glorious possibilities was that inclem- 
ent time of mid-winter in which it 
was likely that we might be blessed 
by a heavy fall of snow. The cold 
weather drives most wild things nearer 
the haunts of man and the crumbs 
thrown, in charity, from his window 
and the scraps, in carelessness, from 
his back door. The big woods then 
are but skeletons, save for the peren- 
nial foliage of an occasional fir. The 
wealth of their leafage is stripped, and 
the birds find better covert in those 
great fences of the western countries 
where the yellow grasses make a tangle 
with the bare limbs of thorn and hazel 
and bramble. 

At such a season each sheltered 
nook of the hedge-banks, where the 
overhanging grass gave some sort of a 
shelter from the east wind, would be 
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occupied by a field-fare or red-wing 
feebly scratching where the soil was 
least frostbound, feebly flying thence 
with stiff wings over the snow, soon to 
return to the sheltering bank, and 
again to be hunted forth. In a hard 
winter we would kill many, would 
find many dead already, without any 
effort of ours, dead of cold and of lack 
of food. How was food to be got by 
these creatures with their soft bills, 
when all the world was iron-bound in 
frost beneath a coverlet of snow? 
Then, too, it was that we might hope 
to track to its form a rabbit, and run- 
ning to our friend, the gardener of 
our next neighbor (our close and 
well-beloved friend, because he had a 
gun), bring him to steal over the snow 
and shoot the rabbit in his form, even 
as he sat. We had not the slightest 
doubt that this friend of ours was one 
of the very finest shots; in fact it is 
not too much to say that we deemed 
him the finest shot in all the world, 
with his single-barrelled muzzel-loader 
which he loaded with such infinite 
care and pains. In the first place he 
quite gave us to understand that there 
were no better shots; and in the 
second place we cannot recall that we 
ever saw him miss, which is a great 
deal to say. It is true that one can 
now recognize that his ambition was 
moderate; he never committed the 
imprudence of risking his reputation 
by firing at an object that moved; 
he always waited until it stopped. 
Neither did he fire then without pro- 
longed aim, the gun being very slowly 
raised, held to the shoulder an im- 
mensely long time, with the left eye 
hermetically closed the while. <A 
wider knowledge has led us to place 
others before him merely as marks- 
men; but as a stalker he was cer- 
tainly skilful, for, though a very large, 
heavy man, he would creep down a 
hedge-side making himself “as small 
as a rat,” according to his own 
simile, or, at all events, so small that 
the wood-pigeon, contemplating the 
face of nature from the top branches 
of the high elm-tree which zrew out 
of the hedge-bank, did not observe 
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him neither while he crept down 
along the hedge, nor while he slowly 
raised his single-barrelled gun and 
took his long, monocular aim; nor, 
indeed, was aware of any hostile 
presence until it found itself, in re- 
sponse to the thundering discharge 
of the heavily loaded piece, tumbling 
head-downwards through the _ tree, 
with a wonderful inability to avoid 
the branches and a refusal on the 
part of its wings to give it any sort 
of aerial support. So the deadly 
marksman picked it up and finished 
it off by giving its head-a few taps 
on the gun-barrel, while we hurried 
up to compliment him as his skill 
deserved and to admire the beautiful 
pearly tints on the pigeon’s neck. 
Had these been his only achieve- 
ments—the killing of the wood- 
pigeons and of the rabbits which we 
marked down for him in the snow— 
we might have thought less highly 
of his prowess than we did, for on 
these occasions he always took the 
quarry. But in return he would 
always shoot for us any bird whose 
bright plumage or other qualities 
(which were not edible) made it pre- 
cious to us. All quarry useful for the 
pot he took home with him to cheer 
his little red-cheeked children; but he 
was always ready to expend powder 
and shot, in economical measure, on 
small birds for our museum of natural 
history. 

The appearance of the red-wings 
and field-fares coincidently with the 
severe weather from which they 
seemed to suffer so badly, gave us 
much food for speculation. We could 
understand the ways of the swallows 
and warblers, who came to us in the 
summer and flew for the winter to 
warmer lands; we could even have 
understood the manners of _ these 
migratory thrushes if they had seemed 
to enjoy the cold. But clearly they 
did not; multitudes died of the 
severe weather; yet we were told 
that in the summer time, when our 
weather was warm, these birds sought 
colder climes. It all seemed very 
inexplicable, then, and we could only 





conjecture that these were very foolish 
creatures who did not know what was 
good for them. Later we grew to 
learn that the movements of birds 
are determined by questions of food 
rather than of temperature; though 
doubtless the supplies of food are 
under the influence of temperature, and 
so too, indirectly, the birds. And we 
might have known further, had we 
ever read the newspapers, and had 
the papers of that date taken to pub- 
lishing the weather-reports among 
their daily news, that the thrushes 
did not congregate in our neighbor- 
hood only when our weather was cold, 
but also, and more particularly, when 
it was cold weather to the eastward, 
and generally over the island. Then, 
finding the ground hard to their bills, 
they would keep pushing down to the 
milder climate of the western counties 
where they would be more likely to 
find their food in a soil that was not 
iron-bound. This question of supply 
seems to be at the root of most of the 
movements of birds, and if thoroughly 
understood might explain much that 
is yet obscure. No one, for instance, 
has yet explained (to the satisfaction 
of any but himself) the hard and fast 
line which the nightingale has drawn 
across England as the western bound- 
ary of his migration; and though he 
sings night and day he tells us nothing 
of his reasons. 

It is with shame we have to con- 
fess that we cannot remember the 
first occasion of our firing a gun 
though we can well recall the manner 
in which it was pressed to the right 
shoulder by a grown man standing 
behind, while his arm guided us to 
hold the barrel at the proper angle. 
Our dog, Viper, remembers those first 
great occasions, looking back out of 
the dim shadowland of the dog’s here- 
after; we can be confident that he 
remembers, for his wild excitement 
over it, his yelps and bounds, are 
sensible presences to us now. 
Whether we killed or no, is also 
forgotten, and the nature of the 
quarry we aimed at. But there re- 
mains a conviction that we kept our 
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eyes open, unlike our friend the gar- 
dener; and that was even more 
creditable in those days than it is 
now, for if the cap fitted loosely you 
were very likely to get some stray 
powder blown into your eye. 

The loading of a gun was no small 
thing for a boy to learn at that 
remote period. It was not a mere 
matter of opening the breech and 
fitting in a cartridge. First the powder 
had to be poured in, and a wad 
rammed down upon that; then the 
shot and another wad; finally the cap 
had to be put on the nipple, after 
carefully noting that the nipple-hole 
was not blocked and that the grains 
of powder were peeping up ready for 
ignition. If the hole was in any way 
blocked it was necessary to search out 
the obstruction with a pin. It was 
highly desirable, moreover, that each 
step in the loading should be taken in 
its own order. Obviously it was a 
bad plan to pour in the shot before 
the powder, or ram down a wad first 
of all; but it was above all things 
impressed upon us that the cap should 
be put on last. Authority very prop- 
erly represented that, if the hammers 
should be released by the jar of ram- 
ming, no harm would be done if the 
detonating cap were not on the 
nipple; whereas, if the hammer de- 
scended on the cap while we were in 
process of ramming home, it was 
likely that the ramrod would be fired 
right through the rammer’s body, so 
far as that body should remain recog- 
nizable. In point of fact we never 
did know a hammer to be released by 
the ramming, but no doubt there was 
a chance of it in cheap guns with 
inferior locks. Authority had every 


justification of its wisdom in this 
regard. 
It was a tedious business, this 


loading, in ordinary; but how im- 
mensely more exasperating when one 
was in the middle of a covey nicely 
scattered among the turnips, and get- 
ting up, one by one, all round. Not 
that any such fortune as this was 
ever ours in the early days of our 
shooting with the gun. The first 
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mark at which we practised was the 
flame of a candle in a room. We 
soon learned to snuff this out with 
the blow of the cap at a considerable 
number of paces. Next we began to 
wage war against all the small birds 
in the familiar haunts, and, shooting 
them sitting without any sense of 
shame, soon found our hands more 
than full of taxidermy. We recog- 
nized one disadvantage in the use of 
the gun, namely, that the quarry that 
fell to it was usually more badly 
mangled than had been the case with 
the victims of the catapult. The latter 
fell to a single pellet; the former often 
received a dozen. Nevertheless we 
appreciated that the muzzle-loader 
was a far more deadly weapon, though 
by this time the sticks of our favorite 
catapults were so jagged with commem- 
orative notches, that they felt some- 
thing like the surface of a fir-cone. 
But with the gun one might hope 
for such large quarry! Rabbits and 
wood-pigeons were now no longer 
above our ambitions. A wood-pigeon, 
indeed, was one of our earliest 
triumphs. At the foot of the kitchen- 
garden was a bed of winter cabbages, 
and whenever the snow made other 
food hard to come by the wood-pigeons 
loved to settle among those juicy 
leaves. The upper windows of the 
house commanded this bed, and if 
from that point of vantage one saw 
certain grey forms moving among 
the cabbage-tops as they peeped 
up through their coverlet of snow, 
then forthwith, rushing to that be- 
loved room on the ground floor, one 
would proceed to the hasty loading of 
the gun with its heaviest charge of 
powder and biggest shot,—for wood- 
pigeons were very large game indeed, 
and their feathers strong and bony. 
Of course, in four cases out of five, 
by the time this long process had 
been accomplished, the pigeons had 
been frightened away; or Viper, de- 
feating all attempts to elude him, would 
come barking with joy at the sight of 
the gun; or Authority would throw 
open a window (with noise enough to 
scare away every bird within miles) 
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just to ask, out of sheer idle imperti- 
nence, where one was going. But on the 
fifth attempt none of these exasperat- 
ing misadventures happened. Boyhood 
crept unnoticed of Authority, of Viper, 
or of pigeons, over the snowy lawn, 
up to the quickset thorn hedge of 
the kitchen-garden, peeped through 
a partial gap in the fence, saw three 
beautiful wood-pigeons (more big and 
beautiful, to Boyhood’s seeming, than 
pigeons had ever appeared before), 
quietly, contentedly, and  unsuspi- 
ciously walking hither and thither 
among the cabbages and picking 
wedges out of the leaves. Then Boy- 
hood, with its heart going at a pro- 
digious pace, raised the gun, and, 
poking it through the gap, brought it 
to bear on the nearest pigeon. Bang! 
and there is.a flapping of great wings; 
pigeons go cleaving their way up into 
the grey sky,—only two pigeons, and 
on the ground there had been three! 
The smoke is clearing; yes — there 
a pigeon really lies! Even from here 
the red line can be seen pulsing from 
his neck and staining the snow. It 
is infinitely tantalizing to have to run 
round a hundred yards, for this quick- 
set hedge is not negotiable; it is very 
hard to believe (so accustomed does 
Boyhood grow to disappointment) that 
the pigeon really will be there by the 
time the cabbages are reached. Yet 
there the pigeon is, sure enough; no 
miracle, as one had expected, had 
been wrought to carry it away; and 
Boyhood soon is assured by holding 
in eager hands its warm, beautiful 
solid body. There is no doubt about 
it; Boyhood has killed a wood-pigeon, 
and henceforward will go about 
among its fellows feeling at least two 
inches taller. It is wonderful what a 
sufficing joy that wood-pigeon affords 
for a whole day at least. One does 
not so much want to go forth and 
kill another as to stay at home and 
look at this one, to stroke it and feel 
it and make sure that it is real. 
One is so busied, for the day, with 
admiration, that not until the mor- 
row can one find time for the more 
practical business of skinning it. The 





cook has promised that she will dress 
the body afterwards, though she con- 
sents with a certain shamefacedness, as 
though she deemed it a little indeli- 
eate to exercise her professional func- 
tions on a carease thus denuded. But 
after the pigeon has been skinned, and 
his body eaten, Boyhood awakes to 
the fact that there are still other 
wood-pigeons in the world; the on 
that has been killed becomes merely a 
delightful memory; and wood-pigeons 
in the flesh and feathers, still to be 
killed, become again the great reali- 
ties of life. 

No step in life appears so great as 
this, in the retrospect, since the day 
that one killed one’s first small bird. 
That former step was biggest of all; 
for by it one became, out of a boy who 
had killed nothing, a boy who had 
killed a bird. The latter step made a 
boy who had killed a wood-pigeon out 
of a boy who had killed blackbirds 
and thrushes; it was immense, but it 
did not add so infinitely to one’s seif- 
respect as the other. By the former 
one became something, whereas one 
had been nothing; but by the latter 
one merely became something bigger 
whereas one had been something less. 
The former step made a difference in 
kind; the latter, merely in degree. 

But it was a difference not merely 
in degree, but in kind, to have become 
a boy whose natural weapon was the 
gun, instead of a boy whose natural 
Weapon was the catapult. For the 
present the world seemed to have 
nothing to offer one that was not 
within one’s reach. Our ambition 
took wings. Hitherto the modest 
circuit of the garden, the orchard, 
and the neighboring fields, with oc- 
easional excursions to a certain well- 
beloved wood, had sufficed for us. 
Now, fully armed with a double-bar- 
relled gun, this restricted area seemed 
quite insufficient. There was, at times, 
much to attract one even in these few 
fields. Starlings would come in big 
flocks in the winter time: there were 
wood-pigeons, as has been seen, to be 
had for the stalking; and there were 
a few rabbits in the great bank of the 
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stream which wandered down to the 
river, but these rabbits, from constant 
hunting, were of preternatural acute- 
ness. Yet all these were attractive 
quarry, and edible,— which was an 
added charm, for nothing is more 
fascinating to Boyhood than to find 
itself being fed and satisfied by the 
prey that has fallen to its own hunt- 
ing; it puts Boyhood into immediate 
touch and kinship with the hunters 
and trappers of the story-books. In 
the hard weather, too, there were the 
field-fares and the red-wings, which 
were an easy prey and excellent for 
the pot. Times begin to be hard for 
the kitchen-maid when Boyhood goes 
gunning in the winter and expects all 
that he kills to be plucked. 

Our favorite wood, though we were 
given free access to it for bird-nesting, 
and though tacitly we were permitted 
to do our worst in it with the cata- 
pult, was great Taboo to the gun. 
But some two miles from home, where 
the river goes out into the sea, was a 
great marshy common or burrows, 
with sand-hills on the seaward side, 
which seemed as if it were made to 
be a perpetual joy to gunning Boy- 
Lood. Being common-land, all had a 
right of access and of shooting; there 
was no preservation. And if the birds 
and creatures that frequented it were 
made wondrous cunning by the con- 
stant persecutions of the long-shore 
gunners, their wiliness made them 
only the more attractive quarry to a 
boy to whom a snipe and a brace of 
sandpipers seemed a tolerable reward 
for a day of toil. Had this been the 
maximum of the possible bag it is 
likely, indeed, that even Boyhood at 
its keenest might have wearied. The 
delightful thing about it was, that 
there was no maximum, no limit; one 
might kill any number of things; the 
prospect was infinite. For vbesdes 
the common-land proper, there were 
marshy meadows adjoining,over which 
oue had virtually an equal right of 
shooting, for they were so far from 
houses that one was little likely te be 
interfered with. And in some of these 
meadows one has known of a covey of 
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partridges which Boyhood could pur- 
sue, with beating heart and uticr un- 
concern of such mundane restrictions 
as game-licenses, a whole day long. 
Once, even, a far-wandering cock- 
pheasant had been seen in one of the 
tangled hedgerows. Then, away out 
at the other side of the common was 
a great bed of tall sharp rushes whose 
stems were multitudinously adorned 
with cocoons of the six-spot burnet 
moth; and among these one has seen, 
in fleeting glimpses, the form of a hare 
(“as big as a great donkey,” in Joe’s 
phrase),— has seen, but has never 
slain, so that there remains the con- 
tinual expectation of seeing again. 
Among the sand-hills, too, were many 
burrows of rabbits and some of them 
not untenanted. Some of them had 
curious tenants, not of the furry four- 
footed nature of their excavators, but 
duck-billed, mottled, web-footed birds; 
sheldrakes, in fact, which in that 
country are called burrow-ducks for 
choice. 

In the midst of this great common 
of marshland was a big shallow pond 
fed by the streams which came down 
from the furze-clad steeps above the 
cliffs from which we took the jack- 
daws. A_ sluggish, muddy-bottomed 
river led from this pond to the 
estuary. It was in this pond that, 
long ago, before coming to years of 
gunning discretion, we had _ been 
wading after eels, while Viper 
looked on uneasily, like a hen at its 
ducklings, from the bank. A wedge- 
shaped ripple in the water came 
towards us, led by a black dot; the 
whole arrangement meaning a swim- 
ming water-rat, whose head formed 
the dot at the apex. A hand gripped 
at him, missed his head and his body, 
but grabbed him fast by the tail. He 
turned and gripped the small hand of 
the grabber; but the grabber held 
tight, and so did the rat. Viper’s 
excitement was fever-hot; so hot as 
nearly, but not quite, to induce him 
to take to the water, for which he had 
an almost feline distaste. Boy and rat 
came to the bank together, and not 
till Viper had the rat across the back 
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did the little beast let go. After- 
wards Boyhood got much praise for 
not letting the rat go when he bit. 
though what harm he did any one in 
that pond is not evident. That how- 
ever is the way of Authority; the 
generalities of Authority know no ex- 
ception; rats are to be killed, boys 
are to be scolded, the devil is to be 
resisted, — universally. Even in this 
sentence one has committed a serious 
error, for one used to be told that it 
showed lack of reverence to write the 
name of his Satanic majesty in our 
Sunday exercises with a small ‘‘d.’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LUMINOUS ANIMALS. 

It is sometimes said more than half 
in earnest that all man’s ingenious 
inventions have been anticipated by 
the lower animals, or in natural proc- 
esses with which the human mind has 
had no concern. In the construction of 
dwellings, in the storage of provisions, 
in tunnelling under the ground, in 
damming the course of rivers, in the 
arts of spinning, weaving, and net- 
making, there can be little doubt that 
birds and bees and ants, that moles and 
beavers, that spiders and caterpillers, 
were at work long before mankind 
engaged in architecture, engineer- 
ing, or other artistic operations. Jelly- 
fish and sea-anemones carry innumer- 
able darts, the action of which has 
been pertinently described as _ lasso- 
throwing. The stings and lancets of 
insects, the sharp-edged grasses, the 
gigantic thorns, the seeds which bury 
themselves in the flesh of sheep, are 
comparable with many of man’s later 
devised weapons of offence. Long 
before any human sculptor wrought in 
clay and marble, thousands of shells 
and fishes, the carapaces of crabs and 
tortoises and armadillos, and _ the 
skeletons of marvellous beasts, had 


been made monumental by nature’s 
manipulation. In the curious fossils 
called graptolites it might almost be 
said that the same teacher has given 
a lesson in the art of drawing. Prior 
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to all hour-glasses and clocks, the 
shadow cast by the sun, the positions 
of the moon and stars, the regular re- 
currence of the tides, the opening of 
various flowers, provided a natural 
registration of time. In accordance 
with these examples it may be added 
that, if man has learned how to light 
up his dwelling-places and to expel the 
darkness of night from his towns and 
villages, nature has produced a similar 
result, not only on the surface of the 
globe, but also, where it was least ex- 
pected, in the abysses of the trackless 
ocean. 

Art, indeed, must always work by 
natural means, so that, whatever 
human ingenuity contrives, it will 
always be possible to show that nature 
has been beforehand in the field. As 
far as can be made out, man himself 
is a quite recent invention. There was 
opportunity, therefore, for many things 
to come to pass before he appeared on 
the scene. Of all the products of na- 
ture, late or early, with which he can be 
compared, he seems to be the noblest. 
But his most conspicuous endowment 
consists in the capacity for turning to 
his own advantage endowments exter- 
nal to himself. The antithesis be- 
tween art and nature, at times ab- 
surdly used for the sake of disparaging 
mankind, is only then of profit when 
employed to quicken, to guide, to en- 
courage the efforts of human thought. 
In those natural objects which are the 
subject of the present paper, beyond 
the characters and qualities which ap- 
peal to sentiment or which interest the 
student, may lie yet undiscovered 
treasures of suggestion for the inventor 
and of practical benefit for human life. 

In utilizing the powers and imi- 
tating the machinery of nature, art 
must certainly somewhere have its 
limits; but the impossible has so 
repeatedly been accomplished that no 
one can exactly say what or where 
those limits are. Where the scale of 
working deals with vast dimensions, 
competition may be arrested by its 
being found to be unprofitable before 
it is found to be futile. At the op- 
posite extreme it may have a vision 




















of advantage, and still not much pros- 
pect of success. For, if one may say 
so, nature excels in making things 
small. Though the skill of man can 
produce a working steam-engine which 
will fit into a walnut-shell, such toys 
are unwieldy compared with the 
microscopic animals of which our 
globe possesses a vast abundance both 
in number of species and number of 
individuals. It is among the common- 
places of wonderment that within a 
searcely perceptible mass of matter 
there should be contained, not merely 
the mysterious principle of life, but 
also, with exquisite neatness packed 
and dovetailed together, organs of 
volition and sense, of motion, nutrition, 
and reproduction. As if this compli- 
cated machinery were not enough for 
the space employed, there is frequently 
added a lamp, either automatic or such 
as the animal can light up and extin- 
guish at its will. Of the organisms, 
larger or smaller, possessing this last 
remarkable provision, there is a variety 
probably far greater than most persons 
suspect. 

When even a poet can bring himself 
to speak of “sun-dazzle,” when the 
views of an opponent are fairly 
described as “all moonshine,” it is 
evident that the grandest sources of 
terrestrial light have not escaped the 
usual penalty of being “so common- 
hackney’d in the eyes of men.” With 
sea-shine, or the phosphorescence of 
the sea, few or none are so over- 
familiar as to treat it with friendly 
contempt. Of its causes most people 
know nothing, not many know much, 
and those who know most are still 
anxious to know more. Its highest 
brilliance has, for the generality of 
observers, the happy quality of being 
rare, without which the most magnifi- 
cent shows soon lose their impressive- 
ness to human eyesight. The phe- 
nomenon, however, is not especially 
local or especially unfrequent in oc- 
currence. Yet, owing simply to want 
ef opportunity, millions of men must 
pass through life without a single 
chance of observing it at all. In the 
history of seamanship, both early and 
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late, the displays of it have courted 
marked attention. The earlier records 
are full of surprise, the latest cannot 
refrain from admiration. It is not 
uninteresting to notice how commonly, 
since the invention of printing, the in- 
tensity of the light has been appraised 
by its enabling the voyager to read. 
Thus in 1605, in the narrative of ‘“‘The 
Second Voyage of John Davis, with 
Sir Edward Michelbourr,” it is stated 
that on “February 12, we were in 7 
Degrees 5 Minutes South Lat., and here 
we had the surprising sight of a Sea 
sparkling at a wonderful rate, and 
appearing as if all on fire; the Light 
was so clear and bright at Night, that 
one might have read the smallest 
Print by the assistance of it.” So too 
writes Captain John Saris, on the 
occasion of his crossing the Arabian 
Sea in 1612 from Zocotora (Socotra) to 
Cape Comorin:— 


After we had parted .rom the Island 
we were one night surpriz’d with a strange 
sparkling and glaring of the water all 
about us. ’I'was but just before so dark 
that one could not see half the length 
ef the Ship any way round, and now there 
was such a clear Skie on every side, as 
would have serv’d to have read by toler- 
ably well. And this was not a sudden 
flash of light that gave a short glare, and 
then was gone again presently, but it held 
us for a matter of half an hour sailing; 
and when all came to all, and the Phi- 
losophy of the whole Fleet was puzzl’d to 
find out the cause of it, ’twas a parcel of 
Cuttle Fish swimming about us that made 
this appearance, and were so kind as to 
afford us the Assistance of their Light in 
the dark Night, when the Stars denied us 
theirs. 


Some two hundred and fifty years 
later Sir Wyville Thomson, an accom- 
plished naturalist, describes as follows 
his experience of this phenomenon 
when traversing the Guinea current 
in the Atlantic:— 


From the time we entered the current, 
immediately after leaving the Cape Verde 
Islands, the sea had been every night a 
perfect blaze of phosphorescence. The 
weather was very fine, with a light breeze 
from the south-westward. There was no 
moon, and though the night was perfectly 
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clear, and the stars shone brightly, the 
lustre of the heavens was fairly eclipsed 
by that of the sea. The unbroken part 
of the surface appeared pitch-black, but 
wherever there was the least ripple the 
whole line broke into a brilliant crest of 
clear white light. Near the ship the black 
interspaces predominated, but as the dis- 
tance increased the glittering ridges 
looked closer, until towards the horizon, 
as far as the eye could reach, they seemed 
to run together and to melt into one con- 
tinuous sea of light. The wake of the 
ship was an avenue of intense brightness. 
It was easy to read the smallest print sit- 
ting in my cabin; and the bows shed on 
either side rapidly widening wedges of 
radiance, so vivid as to throw the sails 
and rigging into distinct lights and 
shadows. 


In this case the philosophy of the ship 
was not puzzled to find out the cause; 
but when all came to all, found the 
brightness chiefly due to shoals of a 
large Pyrosoma, which glowed in the 
water with a white light like that from 
molten iron. That the radiance ob- 
served by Captain Saris was princi- 
pally due to cuttle-fish is open to some 


question. Darwin, indeed, when von 
board the Beagle, observed that a 
cuttle-fish which he kept in _ his 


cabin was slightly phosphorescent 
in the dark. Mr. W. E. Hoyle and 
others have shown that some spevirs 
of cephalopods are very beautifully 
luminous. But it does not tollow 
that they are capable of light- 
ing up a considerable tract of ocean. 
They are ravenous animals, and when 
caught by Saris and his companions, 
they may have been travelling amongst 
and preying upon swarms of creatures 
collectively far more effulgent than 
themselves. 

All the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom contain luminous species, but 
some of the divisions have a far larger 
share than others in lighting up the 
ocean. Often a soft diffused light is 
spread over vast stretches of its waters 
by minute organisms of the simplest 
type. Some of them seem to belong 
almost indifferently to the realms of 
zoology and botany. A representative 


of the animal species of this class has 
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a name that signifies ‘‘a grain which 
illumines the night,” while a very simi- 
lar vegetable species is called “the 
night-gleaming capsule of fire.” They 
redeem their insignificance of size by 
being present in incalculable myriads. 
Probably none of the higher animals 
surpass them in the total effect of their 
radiance. 

In ancient times the term mollusca 
was vaguely applied to a heterogeneous 
multitude of beings which have little 
in common except the softness of their 
bodies and the absence of a vertebrate 
skeleton. Within stricter modern 
limits, the molluscan group, with its 
shell-fish and snails and cuttles and 
slugs, both of land and sea, is still very 
extensive. But among the purveyors 
of light it holds a rather subordinate 
position. Nevertheless, it is a true 
mollusc that makes the earliest mark 
in the history of phosphorescence. 
Pliny was not only aware of this 
phenomenon in the shells which he calls 
dactyli, and which are still called 
Pholas dactylus, but pointedly contrasts 
it with the unverified tale of a fiery 
starfish, because it was a marvel which 
could any day be put to the test. They 
glow, he says, in the dark, they gleam 
in the mouths of those that eat them, 
they gleam in their hands, and when 
drops fall from them, these too glitter 
on the ground or on a person’s clothes. 
Many things are eaten in Italy, it must 
be remembered, which we in Great 
Britain are too fastidious or too 
ignorant to enjoy. The Pholas, more- 
over, appears to be somewhat capri- 
cious as to the emission of light in cold 
countries, so that Pliny’s pleasing pic- 
ture of a reveller gilding lips and lap 
with the dainty juice cannot every day 
be realized amongst us. It seems to 
have been generally supposed that the 
Pholas was luminous all over. But 
Pliny’s countryman, Panceri, professor 
of comparative anatomy at Naples, 
discovered about twenty years ago that 
there are special organs from which the 
luminous material issues. Opening the 
mantle and anterior siphon, he cleared 
away the overflow of mucus by pouring 
a thin stream of water on to the animal, 
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and in the darkness the definite posi- 
tion of the luminous organs could then 
be seen. Moreover, when these parts 
were cut away luminosity entirely 
ceased. Our own eminent concholo- 
gist, the late Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, was 
evidently wrong in supposing that the 
Pholas owed its light to extraneous 
microscopic organisms. It may be 
thought strange that the Pholas should 
need a lamp, for it makes its burrow 


with so narrow an opening that the | 


valves of its shell are forever impris- 
oned, nor can its soft body be detached 


from the cloistered valves. It can, how- | 
| this 
| function of a digestive cavity. 


ever, elongate its body to an extraor- 
dinary extent, and thus explore quite 
as much of the universe as it requires 
to know. Have we not read of the 
crafty entomologist lurking beside his 
lantern while moth after moth is lured 
to the treacherous gleam? Even so it 
is to be surmised that, when the Pholas 
sheds its lustre through the surround- 
ing water, it is not so much absorbed 
by the beauties of nature as intent on 
absorbing them. 

At the mention of Phyllirhoé the 
romantic reader may begin to hope for 
some story of a sea-nymph who loses 
her heart to a beautiful prince of mor- 
tal clay, with all the intricate and tear- 
moving results that are likely to follow 
such an entanglement. The disap- 
pointment must be borne of learning 
that Phyllirhoé, like Pholas, is only the 
name of a molluse. It is a molluse 
without a shell. It is not immured ina 
burrow, but swims freely on the bosom 
of the ocean. It is not given to eject- 
ing clouds of slime. It is so purely 
transparent as to be almost indistin- 
guishable in the water by daylight. 
An animal made as it were of living 
glass, in which the inner structure to 
the last cell can be examined without 
the trouble of dissection, is convenient 
to the student of anatomy. Nor was 
Phyllirhoé by any means neglected. 
So much the more surprising will it 
that it was left to Panceri to 


seem 
discover its luminous power. But this 
surprise itself will vanish when we 
reflect that for examining a _ trans- 


parency a man does not choose to shut 
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himself up in the dark. As it is only 
in the dark that the effulgence of the 
Phyllirhoé can be seen, its discovery 
came more by choice than chance to 
one whose mental vision taught his 
bodily eyes to search for this form of 
enlightenment. 

The class of the Coelenterata is far 
below the Mollusca in the scale of 
existence, but it probably contributes 
much more largely to marine illumina- 
tion. The name of this great class 
refers to the important, but not alto- 
gether unusual, incident. that within 
their bodies there is a hollow, and that 
hollow discharges the valuable 
Many 
of the group are known under the more 
poetical, though very inaccurate, title 
of Zoophytes or animal-plants. In 
addition to the medusae or jelly-fishes, 
the class contains the sea-anemones 
and corals, the gorgonias, often widely 
branching, and the _ sea-pens, the 


| hydroids frequently confounded with 


| its 





seaweeds, and many rarer forms, such 
as the strangely beautiful “Portuguese 
Man-of-War,” and the gracefully undu- 
lating “Venus’ Girdle.’”’ Not always do 
the inexperienced readily accept the 
statement thatthesupposed seaweed or 
so-called coralline is in reality a colony 
of numerous animals intimately united 
like the leaves and flowers on a tree. 
But when the living hydroid stem is 
placed in a vessel of sea-water, and 
from every point a polyp pushes forth 
delicate crown of tentacles, in- 
credulity gives place to charmed sur- 
prise. From such colonies there issue 
at times free swimming-bells, which 
are fitted to produce eventually fresh 
colonies. These little medusae, like 
their larger kindred, under any agita- 
tion, can be seen to sparkle in the dark- 
ness, and any one staying at the seaside 
can make abundant opportunities of 
witnessing this pretty phenomenon 
within doors. Among the Ctenophores 


or “comb-bearers” the little Beroé is 
tolerably familiar. This and its im- 
mediate kindred are compared’ by 


Gosse to tiny melons of glass, striped 
with bands or meridian lines of pad- 
dles, which, by the regular motion of 
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the cilia composing them, row the little 
crystal globes along, with an even, 
graceful, gliding motion. At night- 
time they flash fitfully about, “frisking 
light in frolic measures,” while the 
great jelly-fishes move on in more 
solemn gliding state, by slow coutrac- 
tion and expansion of their pale-gleam- 
ing spheres. By a curious ocular 
delusion it was at one time supposed 
that the luminous matter circulated 
in the rib-like bands of the Beroé, but 
Macartney at the beginning of this 
century showed that the appearance 
of a streaming fluid was really due to 
the extremely rapid movements of the 
ciliary paddles. Among rare though 
widely distributed forms are the 
species of Umbellula. Deep down in 
the water these peculiar zoophytes rear 
their slender stems surmounted by a 
group of polyps, superficially resem- 
bling the lily-encrinites of a bygone 
age. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century a fine species was observed 
and described, but the specimens were 
lost, and then for a hundred years no 
more was heard or seen of the genus, 
till it was again brought to light by the 
Swedish frigates Ingegerd and Gladan. 
Soon afterwards the Challenger raised 
the number of known species to half 
a score. One of these was fished up 
from a depth of more than two thou- 
sand fathoms between Cape St. Vin- 
eent and Madeira, and “when taken 
from the trawl the polyps and the 
membrane covering the hard axis of 
the stem were so brightly phosphores- 
cent that Captain Maclear found it 
easy to determine the character of the 
light by the spectroscope.” It will per- 
haps be encouraging to those natural- 
ists who are too easily disheartened by 
failures and mistakes to learn that the 
celebrated Father Zecchi in the first 
instance decisively affirmed that the 
phosphorescent light of animals, 
viewed by the _ spectroscope, was 
monochromatic, whereas in 1872 he 
was able to determine just the con- 
trary. He then found, by means of 
improved instruments, that the spec- 
trum was sensibly continuous, not one- 


colored, but compound, with the red 
and the violet clearly distinguishable. 
Zoophytes not very remote from 
Umbellula arethe sea-pens, represented 
in British waters by some beautiful 
forms, among which the crimson 
Pennatula phosphorea indicates by its 
specific name its luminous character. 
The general gracefulness exhibited in 
this group may be in part inferred from 
the fact that the terms rachis and 
pinnules are borrowed from the fern- 
ery to describe them. To whatever 
point of the rachis or pinnules a stimu- 
lus is applied, thence will the signal be 
passed on, each polyp in succession 
lighting up its little lamp till the whole 
colony is illuminated. Of another 
polyp-bearing family found off St. 
Vincent at a depth of six hundred 
fathoms, an alluring description has 
been given by Sir Wyville Thomson:— 

The trawl, (he says) seemed to have 
gone over a regular field of a delicate 
simple Gorgonoid, with a thin wirelike 
axis, twisted spirally, a small tuft of ir- 
regular rootlets at the base, and long 
exsert polyps. The stems, which were 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, were 
coiled in great hanks round the trawl- 
beam and entangled in masses in the net, 
and as they showed a most vivid 
phosphorescenec of a pale lilac color, their 
immense number suggests a wonderful 
state of things beneath—animated corn- 
fields waving gently in the slow tidal cur- 
rent and glowing with a soft diffused 
light, scintillating and sparkling on the 
slightest touch, and now and again break- 
ing into long avenues of vivid light, indi- 
cating the path of fishes or other denizens 
of their enchanted region. 

Among the star-fishes there are 
luminous Ophiurids, one or other of 
which perhaps gave occasion to the 
story of the fiery sea-star recorded but 
discredited by Pliny. Of marine 
worms, many of which are beautifully 
iridescent in daylight, several are 
luminous in the dark. There is in our 
own country a luminous earth-worm. 

Ascending a step higher in the scale 
of organisms to the Arthropoda, or 
animals with jointed legs, we find 
among the crustacea and insects a 
great wealth of radiant animals. 
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When the Italian vessel Vettor Pisani 
was going round the world, on May 5, 
1885, in the Indian Ocean, she met a 
regular drove of Ostracoda, which it 
took her four days to traverse, over a 
stretch of four hundred and twenty 
nautical miles. The Ostracoda are 
small crustaceans shut up in shell- 
valves, so that they resemble mussels 
rather than crabs or shrimps. On the 
occasion in question it is calculated 
that each litre of water—that is, nearly 
a quart—contained perhaps not more 
than a hundred of the tiny specimens, 
but nevertheless the light that issued 
from them on the sea, sometimes in 
long streaks, sometimes in patches of 
circular form, was most brilliant. 
fessor Della Valle quotes with well- 
deserved praise the following account 
given of them by the sailor-naturalist 
Chierchia :— 

When these animals were placed in a 
tumbler, whether shaken or not, they 
gave forth from the caudal part a phos- 
phorie fluid which dispersed itself in the 


water, while their bodies remained con- | 


tinuously shining. When one of these 
little crustaceans stood still, the emission 
of the fluid proceeded just after the fash- 
ion of cuttle fishes when they throw out 
their ink and remain concealed in it; if, 
on the other hand, the animal moved, 
which it always aid by describing a long 
curve, the brilliant point of tne body 
furnished by the phosphoric tail made it 
like a comet in a miniature sky. 

After the first expulsion of fluid, the 
animal appeared to concentrate its forces 
in preparing another supply, and its 
presence could always be detected by 
means of a very brilliant point of small 
dimensions. The quantity of luminous 
matter emitted by each individual, rel- 
atively to its volume and the time, was 
enormous, so that in a short period the 
water became phosphorescent enough to 
make writing legible by it in the darkness 
of the night. By rubbing the animal with 
a finger upon any substance, the same 
effect was produced as by rubbing the 
head of a lucifer match. 

Many of these ostracoda in a tumbler 
of water, observed from time to time 
through a whole night, continued to shed 
out light, though with diminished inten- 
sity; and those which remained alive, 
when carried into the dark after sunrise, 
resumed their luminous function. Others 


Pro- | 


| 
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put into a box with strong alcohol, though 
ceasing to give out fluid, remained suffi- 
ciently luminous to constitute a pretty 
lantern showing a green light: the lustre 
thus obtained lasted about fifteen min- 
utes, gradually decreasing as the alcohol, 
penetrating to the interior of the animals, 
resolved or dissolved the phosphoric sub- 
stance into its elements. On the other 
hand, wuen put into a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate they suddenly lost life and 
light; and if the solution was rather 
strong, this liquid also assumed a phos- 
phorescence which rapidly vanished. 


Figuier remarks that the phospho- 
rescence of the sea, though observable 
throughout the ocean-world, is most 
frequently seen in the Indian Ocean, 
the Arabian Gulf, and other tropical 
seas. He refers to the experience of 
Captain Kingman, who, in the Amerl- 
ean ship Shooting Star, traversed a 
zone of the Indian Ocean twenty-three 
miles in length so filled with phospho- 
rescent animalcules that at night the 
water presented the appearance of a 
vast field of snow, and the “Milky 
Way” of the heavens was quite put out 
of countenance. Similarly we read 
that in 1616 the expedition to the East 
Indies under Martin Pring, when in the 
tropical Pacific, had one night what 
was to the members of that expedition 
a very mystifying spectacle. They be- 
held the sea all about them pale and 
white, resembling a vast cheese-vat, 
so that one might have imagined “the 
Ship to have been sailing in Whey 
instead of Salt Water, it carried such 
a milky appearance along with it. The 
Air and Skie at the same time look’d 
white and hazy, without doubt the 
effect of the Reflections from the Sur- 
face of the Water so dispos’d and 
color’d.” In February, 1881, Mr. Daniel 
Pidgeon, a very acute observer, wit- 
nessed the phenomenon of this “Milky 
Sea” of the Pacific, when, he says, “the 
whole ocean from the ship to the visi- 
ble horizon looked exactly as if it were 
covered with snow.” “The snowy 
surface evidently reflected the light of 
the sky, for Venus, being very bright, 
threw a distinguishable line of radiance 
across it, while the phosphorescent 
erests of waves were now and then 
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seen breaking above the layer of shin- 
ing matter which overlaid the water.” 
He convinced himself that the appear- 
ance was due to a thin layer of mist, 
produced when the sea-surface hap- 
pens to be considerably cooler than the 
moist atmosphere above it, so that the 
air in immediate contact with the water 
is chilled below the dew point and 
becomes misty, while the air above 
remains transparent.t It would be 
interesting to know whether the same 
explanation will apply to all displays 
of the “Milky Sea,” or whether the 
effect should sometimes be attributed 
solely to phosphorescent animals and 
plants, and if not, whether in any case 
those sources of light contribute to illu- 
minate the mist from below. Another 
eminently skilled observer, Dr. John 
Murray, reports that in August, 1880, 
he saw “at night on the surface of the 
Faroe Channel large patches and long 
streaks of apparently milky-white 
water. The tow-nets caught in these 
immense numbers of Nyctiphanes 
(Thysanopoda) norvegica, M. Sars, and 
the peculiar appearance of the water 
seemed to be due to the diffused light 
emitted from the phosphorescent 
organs of this species.” 

Though the shrimp just referred to 
bears no proportion in the size of the 
individuals to the length of its scien- 
tific designation, yet its numbers are so 
enormous that they provide food to 
fatten vast shoals of herrings for our 
contentment. Its generic name _ is 
significant of one that shines by night, 
and the family to which it belongs is 
salled the Euphausiidae, to indicate 
their fair effulgence. Many of these 
carry luminous globules symmetri- 
cally arranged on various parts of the 
body. In the living animal these are 
conspicuous in daylight by reason of 
their beautiful red pigment and _ lus- 
trous appearance. At one time they 
were supposed to be accessory eyes, as 
though the wish which Milton imputes 
to Samson had here been granted, and 
nature had allowed these little shrimps 
to have sight, “as feeling, through all 


1 An Engineer’s Holiday, chapter xxii. 
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parts diffus’d, that she might look at 
will through every pore.” But that the 
function of these globules is to con- 
tribute light, not sight, has now been 
all but demonstrated by Professor G. 
9. Sars. Indeed, as these shrimps are 
provided with eyes on movable stalks, 
a very convenient arrangement for 


| looking around, there would seem to 


be little necessity for them to have eyes 
also dotted about all over the body. By 
such an arrangement, they would only 
too often, like Cassandra, have been 
forced to foresee dangers which they 
had no means of avoiding. Those 
shrimps which have luminous organs 
in their jaws can scarcely be suspected 
of using them as accessory eyes. 'The 
lateral globules can be rolled about so 
as to direct flashes of light at the con- 
venience of the animal, but in addi- 
tion to these there are often a pair of 
inmmebile organs coated with red pig- 
ment and containing a bunch of phos- 
phorescent fibres. These are planted 
on the stalks of the eyes, which are 
thus provided with natural lanterns. 
It has been noticed by De Quatre- 
fages and others that the shrimps 
known as sand-hoppers become lu- 
minous, as almost any object may, by 
contact with phosphorescent sea-water. 
But in 1889 Professor Giard at Wime- 
reux discovered a sand-hopper that 
was luminous from within, not from 
without. He ascertained that in this 
case the phosphorescence was due to 
bacteria with which the creature’s 
tissues were infested. From his sin- 
gle sand-hopper he inoculated many 
others, and spread the infection to 
various species in several genera of 
Crustaceans. They produced a fairy- 
like illumination of his laboratory at 
night-time. Living specimens of the 
sand-hopper wrapped in seaweed 
crossed the Channel in safety, and 
showed their pale green light in an 
inland English town. Crustacea, how- 
ever, of this same group sometimes no 
doubt have a radiance of their own. 
In especial, in the large-eyed division 
the phosphoric light has been ob- 
served to stream out from the large 
eyes, as well as from some other parts 
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of the body. The lighting up of the 
eyes themselves, whether in shrimps 
or crabs, does not seem very conven- 
ient for the purposes of vision. There 
may be some special accommodation 
to the circumstances, or vision may not 
in fact be in question. It is possibly 
one of the innumerable instances of 
protective mimicry. The large gleam- 
ing eyes perhaps would fain be mis- 
taken for a stinging medusa or for any 
other occupant of the ocean which is 
recognized by the feeding community 
as bright but objectionable. 

Higher in grade than the Crustacea 
are the Salpae, which by their living 
chains produce a serpentine gleam in 
the water. Kindred with these is the 
Pyrosoma, to which reference has been 
already made. It is finely and fitly 
named “a body of fire.” Every one has 
heard of the common ascidian or sea- 
squirt, an unattractive object-in its 
grey tunic of a tough leathery con- 
sistence. Very different in appearance 
from this, and yet nearly related to it, 
is the Pyrosoma. Its structure was 
well fitted to puzzle the earliest 
observers, and succeeded in doing so. 
Of a specimen taken by the Challenger, 
Lord George Campbell gives in few 
words a very effective description. He 
makes a note in his log for the 25th of 
May, 1873:— 


Trawled in 22VU0 fathoms on very hard 
ooze-ground an enormous ‘“pyrosoma,” 
4 feet 2 inches long by 9 inches broad; it is 
a large sack closed at one end, and the 
whole spotted with pink lumps, each lump 
being a separate animal, in this case num- 
bering one or two hundred thousand. .. . 
We imagine this pyrosoma must be the 
largest ever seen. At night, as it lay in 
the tub, it was most brilliantly phos- 
phorescent, and we wrote upon it our 
names at full length, which presently 
came out in letters of brilliant light. An 
electric shock appeared to have no effect 
whatever on its nervous system. 


But on the 26th he writes:— 


The electric shock did after all affect 
the pyrosoma’s nervous system, for in the 
night it fell into thousands of little 
gelatinous lumps, each with a _ pink 
nucleus, each being a separate animal. 
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There seems to be here some disre- 
gard of the logical dictum, post hoc, non 
ergo propter hoc. It has been found 
that in general these _ soft-bodied 
marine animals submit to an electrical 
experiment with indifference; but 
when it comes to signing blank cheques 
upon their incorporated society, disin- 
tegration may well follow as a 
measure of common prudence. Fresh 
water poured on these animals has the 
singular effect of making the light 
steady instead of intermittent. By 
this means it was discovered that each 
individual in a Pyrosoma-colony has 
two luminous organs, the parts which 
wereatone time supposed to be ovaries. 
There is a social muscular system 
uniting the whole society, which helps 
to explain how a family of a hundred 
thousand can move together as if 
actuated by a single will, and how it is 
that when one member is excited to 
light up its little lanterns, the excite- 
ment gradually spreads till it produces 
an illumination of the whole household. 

Among vertebrates, until recently, 
the light-giving faculty was supposed 
to be extremely rare. The phospho- 
rescence, indeed, of dead fishes is a 
matter of common observation, but this 
is attributable not to the fishes them- 
selves but to the presence of Bacterium 
phosphorescens, a little infusorian which 
very likely plays a large part in the 
diffused luminosity of the sea. In 
connection with captured fish its 
appearance is not at all to be dreaded, 
but the reverse, for as soon as the 
tissues of the fish begin to putrefy, the 
light of this bacterium is quenched. 
But, independently of any extraneous 
organism, a large number of fishes in 
different families are now known to be 
luminous. The Latin names of the 
genera might scare an_ uninitiated 
reader. When done into English, how- 
ever, such names as the silver-axe, the 
light-fish, the many-lamps, the lantern- 
eye, the starry-swimmer, are pleasingly 
poetical as well as truthfully signifi- 
eant. The title of the Bombay duck is 
less romantic. Imported as an article 
of food, and known in England only 
in the dried state, this fish when first 
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drawn from the water is brilliant with 
phosphorescent mucus. A _ gleaming 
dog-fish is known in the Pacific. On 
board the Challenger Dr. v. Willemoes 
Suhm saw a fish of the genus Scopelus, 
which was brought up in the trawl at 
night, shining like a star in the net. 
Nor should the experience of the in- 
genious young Frenchman Adanson be 
forgotten, though his voyage to Senegal 
was made in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. He forgave the pernicious white 
ants for repeatedly scaring him out of 
his slumbers, for the sake of the ob- 
servations and experiments on lumi- 
nous animals which he was thus iIn- 
duced to make. 


My room (he says) was full of pails of 
sea-water, where I constantly kept live 
fish, which in the night-time emitted a 
light, not unlike that of phosphorus. The 
mugs full of shells, and even the fish that 
lay dead on the table, gave the same light. 
All these illuminations put together, and 
retlected upon different parts of the room, 
made it appear as if it was on fire.... 
What was most engaging, each fish 
showed itself plainly to the eye by the 
light emitted from its body; and the same 
effect was produced by the shells and 
other sea bodies which I had with me; 
even the pails themselves looked like a 
burning surface. This was not all; every 
day the sight was new, because I had new 
fisnes and new shells to observe. Now it 
was a pilchard, now a molebat; one time 
a purple fish, another time a periwinkle; 
one time a polypus, a crab, or a starfish, 
that showed its luminous rays in the dark: 
in short, I perfectly distinguished the 
shape of all those different fishes by rays 
of light which darted from every part of 
their bodies; and as I could place them 
in a thousand different positions, I had 
it in my power to give an infinite variety 
to this beautiful illumination. 

In numerous instances in which the 
fishes have not been seen with their 
lamps actually alight, the existence in 
them of photogenic—that is, light-pro- 
ducing—organs has been placed beyond 
all reasonable doubt by the researches 
of Leuckart, Leydig, Ussow, Emery, 
Giinther, and others. From a special 
study of these organs, Dr. R. von 
Lendenfeld concludes that they are 
more or less modified glands, which 





have been developed partly from sim- 
ple slime-glands in the skin, and partly 
in connection with the slime-canal sys- 
tem. In very lowly organisms, in 
which the ordinary slime produced by 
the gland-cells is luminous, the light is 
supposed to issue independently of the 
will of the animal. In higher groups 
a fatty substance secreted by glandular 
cells is, so to speak, burnt under the 
influence of nervous stimulation, and 
therefore unless some appeal is made 
to the animal’s nerves the light is-held 
in reserve. 

The fact that in fishes as well as in 
crustaceans the phosphorescent organs 
have frequently been taken for actual 
eyes shows that their primitive sim- 
plicity has in many cases given place 
to a complicated development. Here 
be lenses and pigment-layers and 
bundles of phosphorescent fibres and 
constrictive muscles and extensible 
membranes, and other special matters 
chiefly interesting to the special stu- 
dent. The number of the organs is far 
from being in ail fishes equal. nor is 
the disposition of them in all fishes 
alike. There may be but a single pair, 
or there may be dozens of pairs, or the 
luminous spots may be sprinkled over 
the body in an indefinite number. In 
some species there are long lines of the 
eye-mimicking bead-like organs run- 
ning along the sides of the fisb in a 
manner that argues strongly for their 
development from the muciferous 
system. These long lateral lines of 
light perhaps produce the most bril- 
liant effect in the abysses of the sea. 
but the organs occur in other positions 
that are more singular. In one strange 
little fish they appear to have ousted 
the eyes altogether. In various spe- 
cies they are found on the lower jaw, 
under the gill-covers, on the barbels, 
or close to the eyes. In rare instances 
the back behind the dorsal fin carries 
one or a few of these illuminators 
pointing backwards. In regard to the 
use of these “stern-chasers’” we are 
invited to imagine a race for life and 
death in the deep dark waters. The 
greedy foe is just about to pounce, 
when, oh, what a surprise! he is sud- 
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denly dazzled and disconcerted by the | lure the wanderer to his doom; and in 


flashing of a mysterious light in the 


very spot where he was expecting to | 


grab the tail of a solid fish. Before he 
has done rubbing his eyes and vainly 
searching for any mode of expostu- 
latory expression adequate to his dis- 


appointment, the “pilchard’’ has put | 


out his light and gone away. 

No space is left for doing justice to 
the luminous animals of the land, such 
as the glow-worms which 
worms, and the fireflies which are not 
flies. It matters the less, since all men 
know how these beautiful beetles lend 
themselves to the poet in England and 
to the traveller in the tropics, and how 


Indian and adorn the costume of fair 
Orientals. It can but barely be men- 
tioned that we have a luminous centi- 
pede in Great Britain; and that in 
Sierra Leone there is, or at least was 
reported in 1607, a strange beast which 
“has a Stone of an incredible Lustre 
in his Forehead, so bright that he is 
not only thereby rendered visible in 
the darkest Night, but sees also by the 
help of that Natural Torch, to find out 
and manage his Provender.”’ 

As long ago as 1818, G. R. Treviranus, 
after passing in review all the learning 
of his predecessors in regard to lumi- 
nous animals, concludes that the light is 
derived from a special and in general 
specially localized substance. So far he 
was in agreement with the most mod- 
ern researches. He considers that the 
substance has all the properties of a 
true phosphorus, and is only hindered 
from being burnt up by its union with 
other animal materials. Ata later date 
Matteucci has affirmed that the phos- 
phorescent particles of the glow-worm 
contain no phosphorus. 

In various animals the luminosity no 
doubt has various functions, though 
we may assume that in every case it 
acts for the benefit of the species which 
possesses it. In some it may serve the 
common object of lamps to light up the 
darkness; in some it may be like the 
beacon of a lighthouse, to give warn- 
ing of danger; in some, like the 
wrecker’s treacherous signal, it may 


|some of the 


| 
| 


are not) 








some it may be like the torch which 
Hero kindled in her tower to guide 


Leander through the waves. In the 
dark recesses of ocean it must be 


rather difficult to decide whether any 
particular lamp means “danger” or is 
a trustworthy invitation to come on. 
Under these complicated conditions of 


| existence, it is not very surprising that 


abyssal species have 
developed exceptionally large eyes in 
the endeavor to see what they are 
about, while others have by prefer- 
ence gone totally blind, so as to avoid 
a continual nervous strain and the 


necessity of a sudden decision in criti- 
they light up the cottage of the poor | cal cases, which is so fatal to peace of 





| 
| 


mind and good digestion. 

For very grand effects of sea-shine, 
to become acquainted with strange 
crustaceans luminous and alive, and to 
see “the sparkles which flash from 
their eyes,” to behold the trailing 
clouds of glory in the wake of a great 
vessel, to view the foaming billows of 
an angry ocean when they seem “to 
metamorphose themselves into moun- 
tains of fire,” recourse should be had 
to the high seas, and especially to 
tropical waters. Yet on a smaller 
seale the beauty of the phenomenon 
can be seen nearer home. If the first 
pantomime evokes for youthful eyes 
a vision of delight which no glories of 
the stage beheld in later life surpass 
or equal, so will it be, either in youth 
or age, with the first opportunity of see- 
ing the waters of the sea lighted with 
living lamps. It is “a first night’ not 
easily to be forgotten. When the long 
summerday at length has left the world 
to darkness and the stars, a boat is 
launched on the waters of some shel- 
tered bay. The winds are holding their 
breath. The silence, the solitude, the 
unwonted hour, impress the landsman 
with a feeling that the crew and the 
cruise are the instruments of an un- 
common and truly great enterprise. 
Presently the dipping of the oars calls 
forth here and there a sparkle in the 
water. The tow-net is lowered. 
Hand-nets are swished along at the 
sides of the boat. With every move- 
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ment brilliant gems give forth innu- 
merable flashes as far down as any dis- 
turbance of the water can be caused. 
When the nets are drawn up and 
inverted, they appear to be glistening 


| 
| 


everywhere with diamonds and pale | 
emeralds, an entrancing sight, which | 


seems almost like a dream when the 
specimens which produced it are seen 
the next morning, and the vision 
splendid has faded into the light of 
common day. 

It may seem a piece of idleness to 
take pleasure in observing, and in 
hearing and talking about, the differ- 
ent parts of nature without an attempt 
to draw from them any lessons either 
of material advantage or of moral wis- 
dom. But man is made like that, a 
creature of curiosity; and of the genus 
“man” the species “naturalist” is ever 
bound to behave like those brethren 
of Solomon’s house in the “New Atlan- 
tis,’ who evidently think their own 
conduct something rather’ superior, 
when they calmly and sweetly say of 
themselves: “Thus you see we main- 
tain a trade, not for gold, silver, or 
jewels; nor for silks; nor for spices; 
nor for any other commodity of matter, 
but only for God’s first creature, which 
was light; to have light, I say, of the 
growth of all parts of the world.” 

THomAsS R. R. STEBBING. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE GIBRALTAR OF FRANCE. 

On no part of the French coast is the 
scenery of such stupendous grandeur 
and enticing beauty as on that prom- 
ontory of Finistére called the Presqu’ile 
de Crozon. It includes the small 
peninsula of Quélern, which will be 
especially spoken of in this paper. Its 
rocky cliffs form the southern wall of 
the Goulet—that narrow passage lead- 
ing from the roadstead to the vast 
harbor of Brest. So strongly is the 
neck of land defended by nature and 
so elaborately is it fortified by science 
that it has been termed the Gibraltar 
of France. On the western side is the 
Bay of Camaret, which derives its 
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name from a poor fishing town on the 
southern shore. Camaret is the best 
centre for studying some of the most 
impressive coast scenery in Europe, to 
which the bristling cannon adds no 
small interest for those who watch the 
armament of nation against nation. 
The locality has moreover been the 
theatre of some stirring historical 
events in connection with which En- 
gland has played a very active part, but 
it is far from a railway station, and is 
therefore little visited. 

I shaped my course to Camaret by 
way of Douarnenez, following for a 
good part of the distance of some 
thirty miles the coast of the most 
beautiful bay of France. If, as the 
legend says, the wickedness of King 
Gradlon’s daughter, Dahut, was the 
cause of the sea forming the Bay of 
Douarnenez, at the same time that it 
destroyed the Celtic city of Is, no lover 
of nature can regard Dahut’s depravity 
as a misfortune. While on the road I 
heard the sound of bagpipes drawing 
nearer, and presently there came into 
view an open wagon drawn by two 
horses decked with flowers. The 
wagon itself was similarly decorated. 
It carried a new bedstead with bed- 
ding, a wardrobe, a table, several 
chairs, and other articles of house- 
hold furniture. A young man in a 
short coat of bright blue cloth and a 
long waistcoat of the same color, his 
head covered by a low-crowned, wide- 
brimmed hat of sham beaver, with 
ribbons flying, followed the piper. On 
his chubby, smooth, and rosy face there 
was an expressionof mingled happiness 
and anxiety. He was about to be mar- 
ried, and he was taking as a present to 
his bride the furniture of her new 
home. Having left these things to be 
placed in the house, his next duty 
would be to fetch the bride from her 
parents. This would also be done to 
the merry strains of the bagpipes. 

Marriage customs in Finistére have 
remained among the peasants very 
much what they were centuries ago, 
and their old-fashioned ceremonious- 
ness is not their least interesting 
peculiarity. The Breton peasant of 
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| of land stretching out into the charm- 


to-day has an almost religious respect 
for those notions of polite manners 
which have come down to him from his 
forefathers of the Middle Ages, who as 
far as they dared imitated the etiquette 
of their princes or nearer feudal lords. 
The basfanel, who with stately bows 
and old-fashioned phrases performs 
the delicate office of asking for 
a girl in marriage on behalf of 
the suitor, is really acting the part of 
a matrimonial ambassador. But the 
basfanel’s functions do not end here. 


When the bride has been undressed | 
| defeat of the expedition under Admiral 


and put to bed by her maids, all the 
wedding party re-assemble in the nup- 
tial chamber, which is more often than 
not the kitchen and general room. 
Then the basfanel steps forward and on 
behalf of the whole company he ad- 
dresses the final felicitations to the 
young couple. This courtly person- 
age is almost invariably a _ tailor. 
His habit of going from house to 


house in the exercise of his calling 
—- the 
home — enables 
best 


seldom works at 
to become the 
concerning the 
private affairs of all the families 
in his district. He is a_e great 
favorite of the women, because he is 
to them an unfailing fountain of local 
gossip and scandal. Their liking for 
him causes the men to despise him, but 
they nevertheless have recourse to his 
services as an intermediary whenever 
the need arises. Such is the basfanel— 
a name more suggestive to the Breton 
of ridicule than respect. 

I am now at Camaret in a house 
where the walls and chimney-pieces, 
even to the kitchen, are decorated with 
religious emblems. Among these is the 
‘uncouth porcelain image of the Virgin 
and Child, profusely draped with gold 
leaf, which the Breton sailor who 
voyaged in the Mediterranean formerly 
brought back from Marseilles as a pres- 
ent for his wife or his betrothed. All 
such tokens of affections that died long 
ago in this life are piously preserved 
generation after generation in these old 
homes of Brittany, where the conserva- 
tive spirit is so wonderfully enduring. 

Almost at the extremity of a tongue 


rural tailor 
him 
informed man 
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ing bay, and forming a natural break- 
water, is a quadrangular tower, built 
by Vauban to protect the burg from the 
English. Time has given to it a ripe 
and mellow tint that glows warmly 
when the sunbeams strike upon the 
still solid masonry. It is much broader 
at the base than at the top, and the 
walls are pierced with four rows of 
loopholes. This tower is surrounded 
by a moat, and it retains its old draw- 
It is associated with a tragic 
page of English history, namely, the 


Berkeley, when, in 1694, a bold attempt 
was made to seize the peninsula of 
Quélern, and so paralyze at Brest the 
growing naval power of France. In 
theory the scheme was a grand strate- 
gical master-stroke, but it was under- 
taken with an insufficient force, and at 
a time when—England being divided 
by a dynastic quarrel—there was a 
constant risk of state secrets being 
betrayed to the exiled James II., and 
consequently to his protector Louis 
XIV. That the secret of this intended 
landing was so betrayed is matter of 
history, and suspicion is never likely to 
be removed from Marlborough’s mem- 
ory in connection with the affair. 
Vauban being warned, sufficient time 
was given him to strongly fortify the 
isthmus of Quélern near the eastern 
end of the Bay of Camaret, but he did 
this in such a manner that the works 
were not perceptible from the sea. 
Consequently, when the troops led by 
General Tollemache had landed, 
masked batteries opened a deadly fire 
upon them. If the outworks had been 
earried, there were others more 
formidable behind these barring the 
way. The English fought heroically, 
but without a chance of success, and 
when Tollemache, realizing that he had 
fallen into a trap, attempted to retreat, 
it was found that the ebbing tide had 
left most of the boats stranded. What 
followed was a massacre, in which a 
multitude of peasants, who had armed 
themselves with sickles, pitchforks, 
and other weapons, showed greater 
ferocity than the French troops. Ac- 
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cording to the tradition, they seized 
this opportunity of avenging them- 
selves for the loss of their sheep, which 
had been carried off by the English 
during their numerous raids upon the 
coast. The wild Celt of Cornouaille, 
two hundred years ago, was not likely 
to show mercy to the enemy in his 
power. Nine hundred Englishmen died 
fighting to the last in that little creek 
of the Bay of Camaret, still known by 
its Breton name, Maro ar Saozon (liter- 
ally, Death to the Saxon), which has 
been badly rendered into French—La 
mort Anglaise. Legend says that the 
statue of Notre Dame de Roc-Amadour, 
which surmounted the belfry of the 
chapel so dedicated, was seen through 
the smoke from the ships and Vauban’s 
tower to raise its arms, and stopping 
the English cannon-balls, to hurl them 
back upon the vessels. The chapel is 
very near the tower, on the same jut- 
ting strip of land. 

Following the cliffs by the shore, I 
have come to that spot where the 
British dead lie under the grey sea- 


holly, the dwarf spurge that lights up 
the solitude with a golden flame, and 
the little burnet rose, that creeping | 
along the barren ground opens its frail | 
flower to the blue heaven and racing 


clouds. What a dismal sound is that 
of the waves here, aS a greyness 
spreads over the sky, and the day 
closes with a strengthening western 
breeze! How they snarl as they roll 
the pebbles upon the savage little beach 
formed by a gap in the sombre cliffs! 
With what white wrath do they leap 
and bark around the rocks which they 
have won from the mainland, and 
which now raise their dark spines 
above the foaming surf like arms of 
the drowning! And how the cry of the 
curlew, floating on the breeze, adds 
to the mournful mystery of the 
ocean’s multitudinous tongues, and the 
wail of the wind rushes through the 
high gorse on the moor! The spirit 
of mournfulness is no less strong 
when I turn from the sea towards 
the windmill that throws wide its 
ghostly arms against the sad sky on 
the top of the dreary hill. 








As I pass the same spot the next 
morning on my way to the Pointe des 
Espagnols, all the sadness is gone. 
The rocky shore is the same, so is the 
gorse-covered heath; but the charm of 
the early sunshine is on them, and the 
spirit of happiness sings in the air from 
the throats of many larks. 

Across the narrow isthmus separat- 
ing the Bay of Camaret from the harbor 
of Brest is the grand old bastioned wall 
raised by Vauban. Behind this stretch 
the hideous modern fortifications, and 
all the higher ground of the peninsula 
is like an entrenched camp. The great 
cliffs on the side of the roadstead and 
the Goulet are fortified from their sum- 
mits to the water’s edge. It would 
seem that wherever a fort could be 
grafted upon the rock this has been 
done. Everywhere the moor is gashed 
by trenches and made fantastic by 
earthworks, which have no meaning 
except to those who are interested in 
the science of military engineering. 
Stranger still to the eye accustomed 
only to nature in such wasteful places 
is the multitude of dark lines drawn 


| against the sky. These are telegraph 
| wires communicating with the bat- 


teries. 
All these signs of man’s distrust of 
man add to the harshness of the land- 


| seape here, while destroying something 


of the grandeur and solemnity of the 
ancient desolation. But the moor has 
still those smilesand dimples that lit up 
its face of old. Here and there a little 
brook wanders unseen beneath its 
yellow flags between banks abloom in 
spring with bluebells, primroses, and 
ragged robins, protected from the 
sweeping winds by golden ramparts of 
gorse. Such’ sheltered nooks are 
sweetly green and flowery, and are all 
astir with the life and melodious with 
the song of birds. 

Amidst the gorse, heather, and 
bracken of the open moor are smooth 
patches of short turf, where the daisy 
is ever shaken but never daunted by 
the breeze. Here little sheep are 
tethered, two together. Fed upon the 
foam-sprinkled herbage of these downs 
near the sea, they furnish the best 
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mutton to be had in France—the pré- 
salé of the Paris restaurants; a name, 
however, that is not always employed 
with a scrupulous respect for accuracy. 
As the land narrows towards the cape 
that faces Brest the defensive works 
become more elaborate. Some of the 
guns pointed towards the sea are of 
prodigious size. The cliffs on the 
opposite side of the passage are also 
fortified from the sky line to the water. 
But it is here, on the peninsula of 
Quélern, that the greatest effort has 
been made to safeguard the harbor of 
Brest and the fleet that might take 
shelter init. The cape itself is entirely 
a fortress. 

This is the Pointe des Espagnols, the 
scene of one of the most obstinate, 
ferocious, and sanguinary sieges that 
history records. England had a share 
in it. To recall the circumstances, it 
is necessary to go back to the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century, during 
which it seemed as if France would 
never sicken from satiety of blood. In 
1594, when Henry IV. was fighting 
with the League, a force sent from 


Spain to the assistance of his enemy, 
the Duc de Mercoeur, seized upon the 
beak of land that points to Brest, and 


appreciating its strategical impor- 
tance, hastily constructed a fort there. 
This was not a very difficult task, for 
on two sides of the triangle nature had 
provided ample defence. Henry, who 
had nearly the whole of Brittany 
against him, asked Elizabeth to help 
him, and she promised twenty-five hun- 
dred men (a force that was not despised 
in those days) on condition that her 
troops should occupy the castle of 
Brest. But the facility with which 
Edward III. forgot his promise to sur- 
render this fortress, when during the 
civil war for the dukedom of Brittany 
it was temporarily given up to him, 
made the wary leader of the Hugue- 
nots use all his political skill to get 
what he wanted of the English 
sovereign, without running the risk of 
allowing the strongest position on the 
French coast to pass again into British 
hands. In this he succeeded, for 
Elizabeth in the end agreed to accept 
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Paimpol as a fortress to fall back upon. 
A British contingent, the strength of 
which is said to have been eighteen 
hundred, commanded by the famous 
Norris, joined the king’s army of about 
thirty-four hundred men under the 
command of Marshal d’Aumont, and 
the entire force arrived before the 
position occupied by the Spaniards on 
the 25th of October. 

In the mean time the Spanish, by 
working night and day and forcing the 
peasants of the district to help, had 
raised in front of their position a 
strong wall with bastions at the cor- 
ners, and had dug a deep ditch before 
the rampart. The French attacked on 
the right and the English on the left. 
The most vivid narrative of the siege 
is that given by a contemporary writer, 
Canon Moreau, whose chronicles of the 
wars of the League in Brittany have 
never been published in their entirety. 
From him we learn that the Spanish 
force did not number more than a few 
hundred men, and that they defended 
their stronghold with the utmost 
valor. English, French, and Flemish 
vessels cannonaded the fort from the 
sea, but they wasted their powder and 
shot. The besieged shouted derision 
at them from the top of their rock. 
But the bombardment by the French 
and English on the land side was less 
amusing to the Spaniards, who had 
often to work all night in order to 
repair the damage done to their fortifi- 
cations by day. 

They were experienced soldiers, all 
bold and adventurous, hardened 
against danger and fatigue by long 
campaigning, and Paredes, their cap- 
tain, was a man of resource and of 
indomitable character. He would fre- 
quently order a sortie, when, a band 
of a hundred Spaniards falling sud- 
denly upon French and tnglish 
working in the trenches, would cut 
many of them to pieces before the 
eavalry could be got into movement. 
Then they would retire within their 
fort. The besieging army suffered as 
much from the weather as from the 
fierceness with which the besieged 
defended themselves. During the six 
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weeks that the siege lasted they were | 
exposed on the bare moor to incessant 
rain. They had either to withdraw 
beyond the range of the Spanish 
artillery, or keep in the trenches, where 
they had mud up to their knees. The 
chronicler says that many died from 
“malaise, caused by contagious disease, 
that stifled them in three days.” This 
malady may have been influenza. 
The wonder is that any men could 
have resisted six weeks of such a life. 
The irritation caused by the weather, 
and the obstinacy of the besieged, so 
influenced the passion of the beleaguer- 
ing army that as time went on the 
assaults became more frequent and 
more furious. On the other hand, the 
Spanish fought with an ardor that was 
increased by the knowledge that if 
they could not hold out until relief 
came they would all be put to the 
sword. This relief was near at hand. 
Don Juan d Aguilar was marching 
towards Brest. His army had al- 


ready reached Locronon, and it could 
be seen from the rock. 
The gravity 


of the situation was 
realized in the Franco-English 
camp. Success or failure was now a 
question of hours. A _ tremendous 
-annonade was directed upon a weak 
point of the rampart, and a breach 
having been made, Marshal d’Aumont 
prepared for a general assault the next 
morning. The bombardment was kept 
up the whole night, and when light 
returned there was a rush to the 
breach. Four assaults were made, and 
each was repulsed; but during the 
third Paredes was mortally wounded 
while with pike in hand he was 
defending the breach. The Spaniards 
were somewhat disheartened by the 
loss of their valiant captain, but as it 
was a matter of life or death to them 
to hold out, they continued to fight 
with desperate valor. Each of the four 
assaults that had been repulsed lasted 
two hours. 

We are told that the marshal had 
kept a few picked companies in hand 
pour la bonne bouche, and that among 
these was a Gascon captain named 


fully 





Romégou, who ordered his men to 
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throw his body into the fort if he 
could not enter it alive. Followed by 
his Gascons, he entered the breach and 
leapt into the midst of the Spaniards, 
who killed him immediately. 

According to the account brought 
home by the English, it was they who 
represented the “forlorn hope’ in the 
final assault, and it is certain that the 
veteran navigator Frobisher, whose 
name had become too familiar to the 
Spaniards by its connection with the 
defeat of the Armada, received his 
death wound while storming the 
breach. 

Moreau, who only when respect for 
truth compels him to do so, says a word 
in praise of the English, quite ignores 
their part in the decisive assault, al- 
though in regard to those that preceded 
it he writes—“Les Francois et Anglois 
firent grand devoirs d’attaquer et les 
aultres de deffendre.” He accords to 
the Gascons the honor of being the first 
to enter the fort, which was carried in 
the evening of the 15th November. 
There was no question then of quarter. 
The Spaniards killed as many of their 
adversaries as they could, but, being 
speedily overpowered, they were mas- 
sacred. There were many women in 
the fortress, and they met with no more 
mercy than the men. The slaughter 
was marked with all the ferocity that 
disgraced the age. A small number of 
Spaniards escaped in the darkness, but 
they were captured by the French, 
who, says Moreau, wished to treat them 
as prisoners, “but the English, sworn 
enemies of the Spaniards, rushed upon 
them and killed them.” The lives of 
fourteen or fifteen were, however, 
spared by order of Marshal d’Aumont. 
The bodies of Paredes and Romégou 
were taken to Brest and buried in the 
same tomb. 

The Spaniards had fired away all 
their bullets before the close of the 
siege, and they were driven to load 
their guns with stones and pieces of 
iron. They even put silver coins into 
their arquebuses. There is no more 
brilliant record of tenacity and courage 
than that of their defence of the bluff 
that has been named after them. The 
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siege, although now regarded as a 
minor incident of the old wars, had a 
political importance to England which 
has come to be obscured by the mist of 
time. If the Spaniards had succeeded 
in establishing themselves on the 
peninsula of Quélern, it might have 
become very much what their own 
Gibraltar became to the English, and 
the position, lying between Flanders 
and Spain, would have offered great 
advantages in view of another at- 
tempted invasion of England. Accord- 
ing to the ecclesiastical chronicler 
already quoted, this consideration 
entered into their motives when they 
sieged the point. It was the knowledge 
gained during the siege that, in the 
opinion of the French, opened the eyes 
of the English to the natural strength 
and strategical importance of the little 
peninsula of Quélern, and led, a cen- 
tury later, to the landing at Camaret. 
It is a clear June evening, with a sky 
transparent enough to bring back to 
mind something of the brilliant South. 
Here, on the coast of Finistére the 
charm of such evenings is the more 
joyously felt because of the grey sad- 
ness which is the prevailing mood of 
the sky. Climbing to the treeless hill 
on which the windmills are slowly 
waving their long arms, I make my 
way towards the Pointe de Penhir, the 
wildest bit of the rocky coast about 
Camaret. On the narrow tableland, 


which is so swept by the storms from | 


the Atlantic that even the heather 
clings close to the ground with the 
dwarf furze, are long lines of great 
stones placed here by men, and among 
them are several well-defined menhirs. 
The spot is evidently one of those that 
were chosen for the ancient Celtic 
mysteries. By its height, its extreme 
desolation and its position near the sea 
it is marked out for the worship of that 
mystery which speaks through nature. 
Beyond these enigmatic stones are 
others that are likewise enigmatic, but 
in a different sense. Fragments of 
granite or metamorphic rock are 
thickly strewn all over the ground like 
ruins of a shattered planet. The 
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promontory narrows, and from each 
side comes the groan of the sea. But 
it is on the western side—that of the 
ocean — where the attraction of sub- 
limity is irresistible. One is drawn by 
the spell of horror to the dreadful gulfs 
with which the cliffs are gashed. The 
sight goes sheer down several hundred 
feet to where the green waves break 
into whiteness, then raging like dishev- 
elled furies, leap high against the 
black rocks as if to tear them from the 
solid world. With a wail of despair 
they fall back and are lost in the green 
billow as it returns. The intermittent 
eries of cormorants and other birds that 
rear their young in the gloom of these 
awful fissures mingle with the eternal 
ery of the tormented sea. 

The sun drops blood-red into the 
ocean, but the moon overhead is 
brightening. Nearer the end of the 
land the rocks rise higher and higher 
and grow weirdly fantastic in the two 
lights that are mingling. Faces of 
human similitude, terrible, grotesque, 
or solemn, look down from the naked 
crags or show in profile as they stare 
The two lines of cliffs meet 


at the sky. 
in a rocky chaos. 
A path, 


now descending and now 
rising on the verge of frightful 
precipices, passes up a furrow in the 
steep rock and leads to a spot the effect 
of whose almost unearthly grandeur is 
such that, awestruck, one holds one’s 
breath until the shock—for so it is—of 
the first impression has passed off. It 
is called in Breton Pluden ar loriennon 
—which means, “Place that is ever 
green.” A smooth slope of lawn-like 
turf, now decked with flowers of thrift 
and lotus, seems suspended like a ham- 
mock between towering buttresses on 
the side of the precipice. It is 
sheltered from all winds and is thus 
ever green. Looking up, one sees 
nothing but fantastic crags against the 
sky; looking down, nothing but the 
darkly gleaming or whitely foaming 
sea. The two horns of the cape, in- 
wardly curving, form a little bay, 
which, seen from above, is an abyss 
that fascinates by its sublimity and yet 
repels. 
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The problem of earning bread drives 
men even here, amidst these dangerous 
rocks where the sea is never calm and 
where there is no place to land. Those 
who are plying the oars so far below 
are representatives of a very interest- 
ing class of fisher people of whom there 
is a small colony at the mouth of the 
estuary of Landerneau. Their origin 
is lost in the remote past. Some say 
that they are not Celts, but descendants 
of the ancient Phoenicians who by 
trading upon the Armorican coast 
founded a colony near Landerneau. 
Like Peter and his brethren on the Sea 
of Galilee, they fish by night, and their 
net is of the antique sort. They have 
a small square sail which they hoist 
when the wind is blowing in the 
direction where they wish to go; but 
as they never tack, they navigate 
chiefly with the aid of oars and the tide. 
A remarkable peculiarity of these peo- 
ple of distinct habits is that women 
generally accompany men on these 
voyages, sharing all their perils and 
hardships. Indeed, it is by no means 
uncommon for a young girl to be 
apprenticed to the master of a boat. 

As I gaze at the little boat tossing 
on the moonlit waves under the pro- 
digious cliffs, I feel that grander even 
than nature here is the strength of 
heart of these simple people who fish 
by night, where rocks and sea do all 
that is conceivable of their power to 
strike mysterious terror into the soul. 

E. HARRISON BARKER. 


From the Saturday Review. 

GOLD-DIGGING IN BRITISH GUIANA. 
The working gold-digger of British 
Guiana is almost invariably a negro. 
Accustomed to the use of the shovel 
in cane cultivation, he is well fitted 
for the diggings. Strong and muscular, 
and generally healthy, he can, when he 
pleases, do a great deal of hard work. 
In digging canals on the plantations 
he is often up to his middle in mud and 
water, and therefore is in his element 
when excavating the beds of creeks 
and putting in sluices. The inde- 
pendent gold-digger is unknown—he 





cannot reach the placers on foot with 
his “swag” on his back, or even with 
the aid of a horse. Everything must 
be done by means of boats, and capital 
is required to fit out an expedition. 
All the great rivers are obstructed by 
rapids, to ascend and shoot which 
requires great skill and is attended 
with considerable risk. The govern- 
ment will not allow a boat to start 
without a skilled captain and bowman, 
but even then the crossing down is 
dangerous. 

The upward journeys are long and 
tiresome. Day after day passes in 
pulling hard against the stream or 
hauling the boat through the more 
turbulent channels. Exposed alter- 
nately to drenching rains and burning 
sun, the paddlers can only accomplish 
a few miles in a day. The difference 
between the upward and downward 
journey is so great that it sometimes 
takes a month to reach a place from 
which the return voyage is made in five 


| days. It will be easily understood 


from this that the current is very 
strong, and that where the rapids pour 
between and among great boulders the 
greatest skill is required. The boat is 
left entirely in the hands of the two 
men at bow and stern, who use their 
paddles with the greatest dexterity. 
The swerving of a few inches may 
cause the boat to go broadside on a 
boulder, and in a moment its pas- 
sengers and crew will be whirled 
among the rocks, with hardly a chance 
of escape even to the most powerful 
swimmer. Possibly the Indian boat- 
men may manage to get ashore, but the 
gold-diggers, with their accumulations 
of the precious metal, are lost. For- 
tunately, however, accidents rarely 
happen, but the negro’s face always 
becomes livid when he has to pass 
through the most dangerous channels. 
To the white man, however, this spice 
of danger adds a relish to the journey 
—it prevents his feeling dull. Then, 
again, he is always returning home, 
and if he has been successful, is full of 
pleasant anticipations. The faster he 
goes the more he likes it. The side 
channels are safer, but no matter for 




















Gold-Digging in 


He has been away from town 


that. 
for three months, with only negroes for 
company, and is eager to see his friends 


and learn the news. For all he knows, 
the world may have been revolutionized 
since he left. I remember an intelli- 
gent fellow coming back after four 
months’ absence. How he devoured 
the files of newspapers! What, Presi- 
dent Carnot murdered, and he know- 
ing nothing about it! In the bush he 
had no books—the boat could not be 
lumbered with anything of the sort. 
His evenings were very dull, and the 
talk of his men uninteresting. Some- 
times they sang “Potero gold,” or one 
of those shady improvisations in which 
they are adepts. After a few evenings, 
however, this became tiresome, and he 
longed for a book or newspaper. In 
rummaging about in his trunk he once 
came ,upon an old local newspaper 
wrapped round a pair of boots. This 
was quite a godsend. He read it over 
and over again, until even the adver- 
tisements were familiar. Then he 
began to wonder how somebody’s 
auction sale had gone off, and who were 
there. He knew the people, and could 
picture some of the characters, espe- 
cially those who only went for a free 
lunch. 

This loneliness at night is one of the 
greatest drawbacks of a life in the 
bush. As six o’clock arrives, down 
goes the sun, and for twelve hours you 
can hardly move. Your lamp is small, 
and the supply of oil limited. You 
potter about the camp-fire, lounge in 
your hammock for a while, and then 
get up to stretch your legs. Of course 
you are tired. You have been eagerly 
at work the whole day, now superin- 
tending the men, and then trying a new 
digging to see how it pans out. At last 
you drop asleep, to wake up in the small 
hours of the morning, burning with the 
desire to do something. 

As I said before, the gold-digger must 
be a capitalist. A prospecting expedi- 
tion costs over five hundred dollars, 
and, when it comes to working a claim, 
about three times that amount must 
be spent before there is any return. 
Most of the prospectors have hitherto 
been negroes, and it is only lately that 
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a few white men have joined in the 
|search. As a laborer the black man 
is highly appreciated, but as head of an 
expedition he fails for want of 
administrative ability. Then, he seems 
never to be able to calculate the value 
of a claim; as long as he finds gold he 
is satisfied, and returns with a glowing 
report. As the precious metal can be 
found everywhere in certain districts, 
this kind of prospecting is useless. Not 
only must a great many trials be made, 
but calculations of the cost of working 
gone into in a business-like manner. 
Otherwise the expedition will be a 
failure. A negro calls upon you in 
Georgetown and hints that he knows 
of a good “placer.” He has no money, 
and wants you to fit out an expedition. 
Of course he gives you what he con- 
siders full particulars—he washed 
several “battels” and they gave him six- 
teen cents worth of gold to each. He 
quarrelled with his former employer 
because the capitalist would not agree 
to his terms. All you have to do is to 
spend about four hundred dollars, and 
with the returns of the first expedition 
you can embark more largely. He will 
do almost anything, and be satisfied 
with laborer’s wages at first. This 
perhaps decides you. Convinced that 
the man is honest you fit him out, and 
sit down to await the result. He 
returns with perhaps three hundred 
dollars in gold, but you have to pay the 
men’s wages, say four or five hundred 
dollars. Of course he has excuses. 
The flood was too high and a dam had 
to be made, or there was a drought, and 
there were no means of washing with- 
out bringing water from a long dis- 
tance. 

Once embarked in the business, you 
are fascinated. You cannot submit 
to the first loss, but must try to retrieve 
your fortune by risking larger sums. 
You are convinced that gold can be got; 
for you see your neighbors, Brown and 
Smith, setting up as carriage people on 
the strength of a “placer.” Perchance 
you may ultimately succeed, but the 
odds are against you. You plunge 
deeper and deeper, always getting 


enough to prevent your giving up, until 





some 


day 


you find yourself utterly 
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ruined. At no time were the expenses 
covered, and yet your “placer” may 
have been a good one, and would have 
paid fairly well under good manage- 
ment. 

Cases like these are continually hap- 
pening, and gold digging is now a 
common excuse for bankruptcy. What 
I have been considering, however, is 
failure through the incompetency of 
the manager—there have been plenty of 
eases where the prospector was dis- 
honest. Rogues can do what they like 
in the bush, sell your provisions to 
others, and never come back, or bring 
you some pitiful tale of an upset in 
which they lost everything. The fact is, 
you are entirely in their hands—even if 
convinced of their dishonesty you can 
do nothing for want of evidence. Your 
man takes care to have the laborers on 
his side and with them at his back will 
triumphantly refute every charge. 

The obvious lesson to be learnt from 


this is, if you wish to be successful, you | 


must go into the bush yourself, and to 


do so without risk you must be accus- | 


tomed to an out-door life. Even in 
Australia and California—temperate 
climates—clerks died off very quickly. 
In the tropics the risk of sickness and 
death is enormous. Nevertheless. I 
have seen white men enjoying robust 
health under the most trying circum- 
stances, and they were never so happy 
as when in the bush. 


J. RODWAY. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
OUR S’.ONE CRUSADERS. 
cerning the sculptured eftigies of the 
knights of old that enrich so many of 
our ancient churches, to the effect that 
when they are wrought with their legs 
crossed at the ankles it is to record the 
fact that those they represented made 
one journey to the Holy Land, or took 
part in one crusade; and when they are 
fashioned with their legs crossed at the 
knees, it is to indicate that the brave 
men whose merits they were meant 
to perpetuate journeyed three times 
across Europe to the same sacred site; 
and when the legs are crossed midway 
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between the ankles and the knees, it is 
because the knights in question made 
but two of these long and perilous 
journeys. It would, perhaps, not be 
very difficult to ascertain whether this 
impression is founded on fact, for we 
should have but to look into the per- 
sonal histories of a convincing number 
of such of the individuals thus repre- 
sented who can be identified, and note 
whether the ‘attitudes in which they 
are sculptured correspond with their 
achievements in this particular; but it 
is sufficient for our present purpose 
merely to mention it. Another impres- 
sion that has been current concerns the 
disposition of the hands of these relics. 
When the hands are sculptured as 
folded in prayer, they have been fanci- 
fully translated to mean that the dead 
knight represented had returned from 
the crusade, and had died in peace at 
home; when wrought in the act of 
drawing his sword, that it was to show 
that he had died in battle, fighting for 
the Holy Land; and when placed as 
sheathing bis sword, that he had died 
on his way home, after his mission was 
accomplished. We are often more 
attracted by these memorials when we 
come upon them in our village churches 
than when we see them in our cathe- 
drals and great abbey churches with 
their more sumptuous surroundings. 
Sometimes in such simple edifices, even 
in remote places, they are much 
mutilated, occasionally to the extent 
of half their original proportions; and 
sometimes they are so completely 


| detached from all evidence of owner- 
| Ship as to baffle every attempt at identi- 
There is a popular impression con- | 


fication; but, for the most part, we find 
them undisturbed in their stately 
deathfulness and mute appeal. Their 
lifelike size, their inscrutableness and 
seclusion, the sacredness and silence of 
their associations, the acute sense of 
the lapse of centuries since those who 
sculptured them awaited the commen- 
dations or adverse criticisms of the 
mourners at whose bidding they had 
wrought, and our realization of our 
own remoteness from the tone and feel- 
ing of the old, old times to which they 
belong, produce an effect upon us that 
is difficult to describe accurately. 





